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BOSTON, SATURDAY, JULY 31, 1858. 


NEW BOSTON POST-OFFICE BUILDING, 
CORNER OF CHAUNCY AND SUMMER STREETS. 

The design on this page, drawn and engraved expressly for the 
Pictorial, represents the new building now being erected, and to 
be occupied by the Boston Post-Office. The structure is intended 
to cover two of the large estates which bound on the northwest 
corner of Chauncy and Summer Streets, and will measure 100 
feet on the former, and 50 on the latter avenue. The two street 
facades are to be built wholly of freestone, presenting to the eye, 
when viewed from the corner of Arch and Summer Streets, an 
imposing extent of 150 fect in length and 60 feet in height. This 
large external surface is designed in the Romanesque style, having 
three sub-divisions of stories—the lower or street story being 21 
Feet high, and composed with a range of picrs, crowned by semi- 
circular arches between them, forming a series of doors and win- 
dows on both streets. The remaining stories have coupled arched 
windows, with piers in ashler between them. The plane surfaces 
of each of the two fagades are broken by breaks or recesses, flank- 
ed by qucins. The several stories are subdivided by facias and 
moulded belts, and all the window epenings have arckivelts and 
keystones of imposing proportions. The two facades are crowned 
with massive entablatures, the cornices of which are eariched with 
brackets of bold projection. A noticeable feature of the architect's 
design is the treatment of the chimaey-tops, the Letheran win- 
dows and the roof of the structare—all of which are made of 
pleasing proportions, and are ornamental as well as useful parts 
of the design. The postoffice business will be transacted in the 
first story of the building, the whele area of which will be devoted 


to this object. This story will be subdivided in its height by a 
gallery, which is to bound upon, and completely encircle, the four 
sides of the edifice, forming an open area inside of the four galle- 
ries, from the main or street floor to the ceiling of the gallery, 
which’ceiling will be wholly of glass, receiving light from the roof 
of the building, through an open well-room of 16 by 40 feet. The 
business-room will be located on the street floor, in the centre of 
the length and width of the building. It will measure 26 by 83 
feet, and will be swrrounded by corridors for the public, which 
will be beneath the galleries just described. The “boxes,” the 
“stamp,” “ladies’,” “foreign” and “general delivery” offices 
will all face on the inner side of these corridors within the busi- 
ness apartment. The corridors are to be immediately accessible 
from the streets by numerous doors. The construction of the 
edifice, and the carrying out of the views of the postmaster, have 
been entrusted to Gridley J. F. Bryant, Esq., of this city, whose 
architectural reputation has been established by numerous works 
designed and executed during a series of years, not only in this 
city and State, but in various sections of the Union. We under- 
stand that all the principal contracts fer the work have been 
closed, active operations have already been commenced, and it is 
expected that the building will be occupied as early as January 1, 
1859. In a former aumber we spoke fuvorably of this site for the 
post-office, and have scen no reason to change our opinion since. 
Within our memory the post-office has eccupied, successively, the 
corner of Wate: and Congress Streets, the Old State House, and 
the present location in the Merchants’ Exchange. In the mean- 


time, though the banking institutions adhere to State Street, the 
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business of the city has been rapidly moving south, the only di- 
rection open to its extension. Summer Street, widened and im- 
proved, has become, like Winter Street, a place of business; and 
the opening of new avenues from’ State to Summer will hasten 
the development of the mercantile character of the latter. After 
a thorough examination of various localities, after viewing the 
present and estimating the future geography of business, if we may 
use the expression, and weighing the social interests connected 
with the establishment, Mr. Capen, our present zealous and ener- 
getic pqstmaster, recommended the removal of the office to Sum- 
mer Street, and received the sanction of the department to the 
measure. Though the change has elicited much oppositien, yet 
we think that, when the new post-office is fairly in operation, the 
change will commend itself to a large majority of our fellow-citi- 
zens. Summer Street, as we have observed, is already the seat 
of a large business, and must soon, as well as Winter Strect, be 
entirely surrendered to the commercial exigencies of the city. To 
the south of it lic some of our most important railroads; to the 


South of it lies also the social expansion of the city; and before 


long, the space as far as the Roxbary line will be as densely pop- 
ulated as the upper part of New York. It would perhaps have 
been well cneugh to have continued the post-office in State Street, 
could sufficient accommodations have been provided there, bat 
that was impossible. There is one part of our population who 
will be from the outset in favor of the new site—the ladies, whose 
accommodation ought to be provided for in establishing a post- 
oftice. They pay a large part of the postal revenue, and have a 
right to be considered. 
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THE NEW POST-OFFICE, CORNER OF SUMMER AND CHAUNCY STREETS, BOSTON. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE 


DEMON OF THE HEART. 


BY HENDRIK CONSCIENCE. 


|CONTINUED.]| 


CHAPTER IV.—[continvep.] 


Margaret was about to leave the room, but as she turned, she 
uttered a shriek of surprise and terror, and sank down into her 
chair again. 

“ Berthold!” she cried, with a voice half choked. 

And, in truth, there stood the young man on the threshold, and 
it was the expression of his features that had so shocked the old 
servant. He was pale, and his lips trembled ; his eyes were flash- 
ing with the keenest indignation. Without allowing Margaret 
time to utter another word, he went up to her, grasped her wrist, 
and said, while he dragged her from the room : 

“Come, follow me. Obey at once; I am resolved.” 

The servant followed mechanically, and Berthold led the way 
into another room which looked out upon the garden, and which 
was already brightened by the rays of the rising sun ; he closed 
the door, folded his arms, confronted Margaret, and said, with a 
voice rendered tremulous by emotion : 

“Ungrateful creature! What! you can thus mock at my poor 
uncle, your master, when he is dead? Have you no feeling, no 
heart, that you can utter such fearful words in the presence of the 
corpse of your benefactor ?” 

“But what have I said ?” stammered the old woman, covering 
her eyes with her hands. 

“Ha! you have flattered him that he might think of you in his 
will; you have coaxed him, deceived him for love of gold. 
Cursed gold, which can fill a woman’s soul with such venom !” 

“But, mynheer, I don’t know what you mean. It is possible I 
may have spoken thoughtlessly ; but O I have shed so many tears 
these last few days that I was forced to try to get over my. grief.” 

“ Hypocritical serpent, you will try to deceive still!” roared 
Berthold. “I heard all you said; it was God who brought me 
there to hear your unhallowed talk in presence of a dead body.” 
He then grasped her arm again, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Speak! what 
do you know of my uncle ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing !” stammered the terrified servant. 

“What do yon mean, eh? Why do you pretend to know the 
secret judgments of God ?” 

“ But, mynheer, what is the matter with you?’ Do you want, 
to kill me?” screamed Margaret. “A poor defenceless woman 
like me. Let me go, or I will shriek for assistance.” 

This threat had its effect on the young man, and made him 
restrain his indignation. He spoke with apparent calmness : 

“Kill you? no, no!—drive you away, forbid you ever to set 
foot within this house which you have contaminated by your 
shameful ingratitude.” 

“Drive me away—me?”’ whined Margaret; “I, who have 
tended our old master these twelve years past, and nursed him 
through his sickness? I wish he could only hear that you were 
going to drive away poor old Margaret.” 

“ You shall be off this very instant.” 

“But, mynheer, people don’t drive away a servant in this way, 
without caring whether she has a roof to sleep under.” 

“Seek shelter elsewhere. Go to an inn; I will pay for your 
bed.” 

Margaret seemed to become bolder in proportion as the young 
man’s voice became less excited, and she saw that there was no 
real danger. It was, therefore, with a very decided voice that she 
said : 

“When a servant is discharged, she must have a fortnight at 
least to look out for another place.” 

“T will pay you a month’s wages; but be off! You shall not 
remain beneath the same roof which covers my uncle’s remains. 
Your presence is a curse and a dishonor to him.” 

“ But my name is in the will as well as yours, mynheer; and 
till we see how that stands, nobody is master here.” 

Berthold smiled a bitter smile, and his repressed indignation 
flamed forth anew. 

“ Your name is in the will? Yes, yes; and you are very grate- 
ful! Goto your room, put your things together, be off this mo- 
ment, or the police shall remove you by force. Ha, you would 
drink coffee and make merry, while your benefactor was being 
laid in his grave! No, no. Are you going or not?” 

She applied her apron to her eyes, and prepared to obey the 
absolute order of the young man. As she moved towards the 
door, she muttered indistinct threatenings, and then went down 
stairs without another word. Berthold sank into a chair, ex- 
hausted by the violence of his passion. 

When she came down stairs, she dropped her apron, ran through 
the passage, and looked through the keyhole of the office door. A 
smile touched her lips. “He is there already. We will see 
whether he will allow Margaret to be driven away like a beggar- 
woman.” 

Then she put her apron to her eyes again, and began to cry bit- 
terly, and knocked at the office door. 

“Come in!” 

“O, dear Monck, help, help!” she cried. “ What will happen 
next? ’Tis enough to kill one with shame and spite.” 

“ Well, what’s all this fuss about now?” asked Monck, grufily. 

“This fuss, eh?” she repeated, with glaring eyes; “you've a 
good many notes in your song, for your part. Ha, you think 


you'll do like this when we are married. Why do you speak to 
me as if I wereadog? Take care! the dog has teeth, and may 
bite you yet.” 

Monck shuddered, bit his lips, and then said, as he took the old 
woman’s hand coaxingly in his own : 

“‘ But, Margaret, my dear friend, vou took me quite by surprise. 
Is it strange if a hasty word escaped me? Come, tell me what 
vexed you ; I will comfort you to the best of my ability.” 

“Only think, Monck, the proud fool, the silly dolt, he has sent 
me off!” 

“Who?” 

“ Why, Berthold.” 

“In fun, surely. He couldn’t mean it.” 

“O yes; I must be off directly, or he will call in the police, he 
says.” 

“ But the cause—the reason ?”’ 

“The reason? I was gossiping with the women up stairs about 
‘Mynheer Robyn—how the old hunks would not make a will, how 
he had done so many bad deeds in his lifetime, and how he was 
in torment, sure enough. Mynheer was listening all the time.” 

“You could not hold your tongue !” shouted Monck, stamping 
on the floor with rage. ‘ Thoughtless creature! when one gets a 
legacy, one must always speak well of one’s benefactor.” 

“Ay, because you say so much good of him, I suppose ?” 

“ Between ourselves, when we are alone—that is quite a differ- 
ent matter; before strange people! Listen, Margaret; I have 
concealed something from you because you can’t hold your tongue. 
But I will tell you now; it is a secret which nobody must know.” 

“A secret that nobody must know?” repeated the old woman, 
while her eyes glistened with eager curiosity. 

“Yes; but, I conjure you, don’t let a word escape your lips 
which might lead anybody to guess this. The slightest imprudence 
might rob us of our inheritance ; not a farthing would be ours.” 

“Well, well ; what is it? You may rely on it, I shall be silent 
as the grave.” 

“Margaret, dear Margaret,” said Monck, with a sigh, “ the will 
may be set aside; it is not drawn up as the law requires.” 

“Good heavens! how can that be?” cried the old servant, 
whose paleness was real this time. 

“ Well, so it is; the law says that a will, to be valid, must men- 
tion the place and the day when it was made. Robyn has forgot- 
ten the date.” 

“How do you know this?” asked Margaret, with a glance of 
distrust ; ‘‘ you have never seen the will ?” 

“No; what I tell you was confided to me in strict secrecy by a 
person I must not mention; but who, as head and chief of the 
supreme court, you understand, noticed the flaw, and will con- 
ceal it out of regard for me.” 

“There is always some obstacle in our way. Soon I shall hear 
we are going to get nothing.” 

“If, you will be silent, there is no risk ; but if you will gossip 
about the will, you will be the means of plunging us both in pov- 
erty again. There is Berthold coming down stairs. Don’t be 
afraid ; you can stay here; I can easily set it right with mynheer. 
Go quietly into your room, and wait there till the matter has 
blown over. Keep the secret ; our welfare depends on it.” 

Monck stood looking after the servant as she made her way 
through a side door ; then he said, smiling and rubbing his hands : 

“Stupid chatterbox! she believes everything one tells her. 
Now she thinks she has got hold of a secret she wont be able to 
think of anything else. When she comes to find out that her 
name is not in the will, she will revenge herself by going about 
saying that there was no date to Mynheer Robyn’s will. People 
will laugh at her, for the will bears date April 20th. Ha, ha! I 
know a trick or two.” 

He rubbed his hands again, and went to his desk, where he took 
up his pen, and seemed to be lost in calculations. His features 
wore an expression of calm indifference. 

Berthold entered the office, took a chair, and said: 

“‘Monck, I want to talk to you.” 

The clerk turned his head. 

“Sit down,” said Berthold; “our conversation may be a long 
one.” 

“Tis of no consequence ; Iam used to standing,” said the 
clerk, as he cast a sharp, penetrating look on the young man’s 
face. 

“Look you, Monck ; I might not unreasonably be angry with 
you for what happened here a few days since; but I do not wish 
to believe blindfold all the gossip of a wicked woman.” 

“* Mynheer is right, perfectly right ; Margaret ig a fool who does 
not know what she says. She speaks evil of everybody—of you, 
of me, of herself; but she is old, and one must have pity on her 
gray hairs.” 

“She is going to leave the house directly ; I’ve discharged her.” 

“ She has told me so ; but you do not mean it really, mynheer?” 

“Tt is a decision without appeal.” 

“Why such unwonted and unexpected severity ?”’ 

“O, it is fearful! it chills my blood to think of it. All kinds 
of mournful thoughts had prevented my sleeping, and as soon as 
day began to dawn, I arose with the intention of going to the 
chamber of death for awhile. As I drew nearer, I heard strange 
words ; I stood still and listened. Margaret was reproaching my 
uncle in the most savage way, exulting in his death, and reviling 
the corpse of her benefactor in that very room. I have discharged 
her. But I am come here to talk on matters more serious than 
this.” 


“ Margaret shall not leave!” growled the clerk, with involun- 
tary energy. 

“No? and who shall prevent it?” asked the young man, 
amazed at Monck’s tone. 


The clerk was himself again, and said, with a smile of humility 
which ill concealed his impatience and contempt . 

“Why, you are master here. Pray excuse my boldness, I 
ventured to hope that mynheer would yield to entreaty, out of 
compassion to a poor old woman; and I still hope so. But you 
wished to talk to me of more serious matters. I am all attention.” 

Berthold was completely deceived by the pretended humility of 
Monck’s words, and said, more calmly : 

“No; Lwill not inquire why my uncle was so furiously angry, 
and how he came to see my poem, ‘The Usurer.’ Even if Mar- 
garet’s disclosures are trae—” 

“They are not true. Margaret is a slanderer.” 

“Probably. It is a matter of indifference to me ; I forget and 
forgive all—on one condition.” 

“And what is that ?” 

“That you will aid me to attain an end I have proposed to 
myself.” 

“Be good enough to explain.” 

“ Monck, strange things are said about my uncle, and about the 
sources of his wealth. People say he has brought widows and 
orphans to beggary. I entreat you, tell me clearly what truth 
there is in alt these accusations.” 

A shudder convulsed the clerk fora moment. Berthold noticed 
it, and said : 

“ Well now, tell me candidly and plainly, what kind of busi- 
ness was carried on here ?” 

“ What sort of business ? 
ful business.” 

“A lawful business could never have led to the ruin of so many. 
Convince me that these charges are false.” 

“ Don’t allow yourself to be wrought upon thus, Heer Berthold,” 
said the clerk, with assumed calmness. “ It is always so in trade; 
the man who loves money is vexed with the man who gains it ; 
and if there is no other way of revenge, they resort to calumny.” 

“ Well, I will be plainer still, and come to details. There is a 
widow Lorrein, who was formerly off, and who is now starving in 
garret—she and her children. They say that the inheritance of 
this widow and her children came into my uncle’s hands. Is 
this true?” 

“There is some truth in it,”” muttered the clerk. 

“But how? by what means ?” 

Monck shrugged his shoulders. 

“You must know, Monck; for you had more to do with all 
this than my uncle had.” 

“I don’t see your drift, mynheer,” answered Monck, with a bit- 
ter and impatient expression of countenance. ‘ Were your sus- 
picion well founded, Iam bound to silence by my reverence for 
my benefactor. It is no business of ours, I think, to pry into 
secrets which he would have liked to bury with him in his grave.” 

“Indeed you do not see my drift. Let me tell you more clearly 
what my intention is. Ihave heard a great deal during the last 
three days; and although my heart is slow to believe all the #e- 
ports current in the city, I am obliged to acknowledge that my 
poor uncle has gone astray, that he was deceived as to the lawful- 
ness of certain ways of gaining money. The thought that God 
may require from me an account of his fatal mistake, pursues me 
day and night, and allows me no rest.” 

Monck folded his arms and drew up his head ; an incredulous, 
mocking smile trembled on his thin lips, and he looked steadfast- 
ly in Berthold’s face. 

“ Certainly, if my uncle thirsted for gold,”’ continued Berthold, 
“it was solely from his affection for me. He has, unconsciously 
perhaps, stained his conscience and brought his soul in peril, in 
order to leave me a noble inheritance. And now, Monck, grati- 
tude imposes on me a duty which I have resolved to perform, I 
will seek out all who have been wronged in their dealings with my 
uncle ; I will repair their wrongs, and thus undo as far as possible 
the evil which he committed, perhaps out of affection for me. If 
you will help me in carrying out the resolution, I should like to 
begin to-day my work of consolation by making restitution to the 
unfortunate persons who think they have reason to accuse my 
uncle of wrong. Do not feel anxiety in regard of yourself; I 
will compensate you for everything.” 

“Ha, ha!” cried Monck ; “ what folly! Everybody will laugh 
at you.” 

“Who ? the unfortunates whom I shall by this means restore 
to comfort, and the benefit of whose prayers I shall thus obtain ?” 

Monck raised his head, and looked his young master boldly in 
the face, while he said, in a tone of mocking scorn : 

“You talk of gratitade—you, who are going to throw away all 
the money your uncle scraped together, who mean to insult his 
memory by believing all these stupid reports, who in your heart 
accuse him of dishonorable lust of gain, and (excuse the word) 
of usury. Do you call this gratitude? You have lost your 
senses.” 

Berthold arose, and looked at the clerk with amazement. 

“Yes,” continued the latter; “ you are surprised that the low- 
born, simple Monck dares to speak thus boldly to Mynheer 
Robyn. But I, too, have duties towards my deceased benefactor ; 
and, come what will, I will protect his memory from your dis- 
honoring and dishonorable inquiries.” 

“Monck, you are only pretending,” said Berthold, with a look 
of lofty pride, beneath which the clerk quailed. “It is not curi- 
osity that urges me on. I shall do all that is needful in secret ; 
in secret will I toil to remove this blot from my uncle’s name ; no 
one but ourselves shall know it. Many a deed of darkness, I 
fear, must have been done in this house, since you tremble so at 
the mere thought of disclosure. Why not tell me at once what I 
want toknow? ‘The papers and books here around us will set 
me on the track of everything.” 


So far as I can see, a perfectly law- 
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These words made the clerk start as though he had been shot. 
He advanced a step, with a hasty gesture, which indicated some 
sudden decision; then he stood still, repressed his rage, and 
muttered : 

“No; to-morrow, to-morrow.” 

“ Well, let it be to-morrow,” said the young man, mistaking 
the meaning of Monck’s words. “I would rather have hallowed 
the day of my uncle’s funeral by some good work of restitution ; 
but I will accede to your proposal if you promise me that you will 
help me to-morrow.” 

“I help you?” cried Monck. “Never! You shall know 
nothing. No, no; you, who have already thrown reproach into 
the very face of your benefactor, you shall never proclaim his 
shame. I will take good care to prevent you.” 

The young man turned pale with anger. 

“Shameless man!” he roared; “what is it that you dare to 
reproach me with? I might answer you after your own fashion. 
I might tell you that it is you, yourself, who tempted my uncle to 
usury, who encouraged his careful economy until you had excited 
in him a burning thirst for gold; but it were vain. I despise 
your accusations too deeply. Since you refuse to tell me what I 
wish to know, I will discover it without you. Get yom gone, and 
leave me alone!” 

A burst of contemptuous, scornful laughter was Monck’s only 
only answer. 

“Have you lost your senses ¢” asked Berthold, whose amaze- 
ment increased every moment. ‘ What makes you bold enough 
to laugh thus in my face? Insolent rascal!- Were you not my 
uncle’s servant? Are you not mine so long as you remain in 
this house ¢” 

“T laugh,” said Monck, with an expression of victorious and 
exultant hatred, “because you are so inconceivably simple. There 
is a will which will remain a secret until to-morrow. You play 
the master with a high hand. Would it not be better to wait until 
to-morrow, until you know the wsurer’s last will and testament ? 
You turn Margaret into the street, you show me the door; it is 
the will alone which can tell us which of us must take himself off 
—whether Margaret, or you, or I, or all of us together. Whocan 
tell?” 

“What insane folly!” said Berthold, contemptuously. ‘“ Leave 
me in peace now. I need not your help to obey the impulse I 
feel within me to remove this stain from my uncle’s memory.” 

He turned, while speaking thus, towards the strong box, and 
took in his hand the keys which were in the lock of one of the 
half-opened doors. When Monck saw this, he sprang forward 
and cried : 

“You shall not touch that box !”” 

“You dare to speak thus to me ¢” 

“ You shall not open it, I tell you!” 

Berthold was proceeding to open, one by one, the many locks 
which secured the inner compartments of the strong box, when he 
felt Monck’s hands on his shoulders, and was laid on his back in 
an i@stant. He rose, seized his assailant by the neck, and threw 
him violently against the desk. The clerk gnashed his teeth and 
howled with rage and vexation; his face was livid, his whole 
frame quivered, and a dull deep fire glowed in his eyes; but still 
he could not refrain from expressing a wild malignant joy. 


“ You shall pay me for this—yes, you shall pay me a hundred- 
fold for this!” he roared, as he opened his desk to look for some- 
thing. 

Berthold had folded his arms on his breast, and was standing 
with his back against the strong box, watching the clerk’s move- 
ments. His features expressed disgust and proud contempt. 

“Ha, ha!” shouted the clerk, as he produced a paper from his 
desk, and held it before Berthold’s eyes ; “I was anxious to avoid 
all contention while the corpse lay in the house, but you compel 
me to avenge myself. I am resolved to see you shrink into your- 
self with rage and despair. There, read ; this is a literal copy of 
the will that Mynheer Robyn wrote with his own hand in my 
presence.” 

Berthold took the paper and began to read it. Monck fixed on 
him a look of malignant triumph; and when the young man’s 
countenance became pale and his lips quivered, an expression of 
intense gladness and unutterable enjoyment lighted the clerk’s 
features. His enemy lay defeated before him, and he could now 
plant his foot on his prostrate breast. 

Berthold let the paper fall from his hand, and looked at Monck 
with incredulous wonder. 

“Yes, yes, my good mynheer ; it is so, and no otherwise,” said 
Monck, scornfully. “All, all for me—nothing for you! This 
comes of playing the pedant, and writing verses upon the usurer, 
as you called him. You have paid dear for it, but what can you 
do? The pot is broken, and you can’t mend it now.” 

Berthold sat still, humiliated by this unexpected blow, and by 
the scornful malice of the clerk. 

“And if I, the despised clerk, were to show you the door, would 
you dare to oppose my command nowt But I am considerate ; 
I don’t like disturbances ; and besides, the will cannot be made 
public until to-morrow.” 

The young man got the better of his astonishment by a violent 
effort of self-command, and said, with energy : 

“It is simply impossible. You are deceiving me ; there can- 
not be such a will.” 

“Do you think me childish enough to do as you have done ?” 
said Monck, with a grin. “Am I not too old and too crafty to 
buy the bear before it is caught? What good could it do me to 
enjoy one day’s triumph only? Should I not to-morrow be put 
to shame and disgrace, just as you are now?” 

“Tt is horrible!’ exclaimed Berthold. ‘“ You have betrayed 
me, misled my uncle, and robbed me. I shall stand up for my 


rights, lay an accusation against you, and this will, wrang from a 
rich old man by your hypocritical craft, will be set aside.” 

“Claim your right! set aside the will!” repeated Monck, with, 
contemptuous pity. “Don’t you think Monck knows how to 
draw up a will so that it shall be legal and valid? Your uncle 
wrote it of his own free will. Do not impose on yourself with so 
deceitful a hope as that.” 

Deep and deeper still sank the conviction into Berthold’s breast 
that he was robbed of all hope of his inheritance; for Monck was 
far too crafty to have neglected any precaution which might secure 
him the peaceful possession of the old man’s fortune. 

“Well!” said he, with sudden decision. “Be itso! I leave 
the house at once. I cannot breathe this atmosphere of deceit, 
and malice, and fraud. Perhaps God, in his mercy, wishes to 
keep me from contamination. At least no stain of dishonorable 
gain can cleave to my soul. Farewell! I cannot avenge myself 
on you; but you cannot prevent my feeling for you the most pro- 
found contempt and abhorrence.” 

He turned to leave the office, and had reached the door, when 
Monck called to him: 

“T have forgotten something I had to say.” 

“T want to hear nothing more.” «. 

“It is something your uncle charged me to say to you. Surely 
you will listen to his last words.” 

“ Quick, then ; I cannot linger here.” 

“Do not stand in the door; come back into the room.” 

Berthold returned a few steps. 

“When the will was made and signed, I represented to your 
uncle that you would be left poor, and would perhaps suffer want. 
I wished him to mention your name in his will; but he refused, 
and my request seemed to give him great pain. With all my 
effort I could get no more from him than a verbal charge—or 
rather request—to give you five thousand francs to keep you from 
starvation until you could get a place as clerk in some office.” 

“It is false! What more lies have you to tell?” 

“Tt is just as I have told you. Sign me a receipt, and I will 
give you the money at once. Then everything will be settled and 
done with between us.” 

“T will not touch your polluting gold,” indignantly exclaimed 
the young man. “Alms from your hand! I should loathe my- 
self. But surely you have lost your senses.” 

“Come, come, Mynheer Berthold; I will keep it if you like ; 
only think well what you are doing, for in a few days you may be 
glad to jump atit. Anyhow, I will keep it here, and you can 
come fur it when you like. You will come—you will come; no 
doubt of that!” 

“T shall come? I despise gold, and all who sell their souls for 
gold, too deeply. Farewell! and if ever I reach out my hand to 
you for money, I give you leave to abhor and scorn me, for I shall 
scorn and abhor myself.” 

Berthold left the office with excited step, while Monck cried 
after him: 

“You despise gold, ch? You will soon know the value of it. 
You scorn and loathe me? Ha, ha, you will be sorry for that 
word some day !” ° 

The clerk stood for some minutes at his desk, and abandoned 
himself to wild, victorious joy of heart. By slow degrees the 
smile died away, and more serious thoughts seemed to occupy 
him. His features became cloudy and overcast, and, putting his 
hand to his head, he said : 

“ Berthold will claim his right—try to set aside the will. On 
what grounds? He knows nothing—has no suspicion of any- 
thing. But if Margaret should let fall any thoughtless word ? 
What a lucky thought to make her think the will was defective 
and could be invalidated! She fancies she has a got a good hold 
on me there. But if Berthold were once to contest the validity 
of the will? Perhaps the thing might be discovered. Come, 
come, he has no money to begin such a contest as that. But what 
if Kemenaer were to lend him money? Laura is betrothed to 
him.” 

He rubbed his forehead thoughtfully, to stimulate his brain to 
acuter meditation on his resources. All at once he uttered a cry 
of joy; he trembled with emotion as he said : 

“O, what a thought! Laura shall be my bride.” 

After a few moments his countenance fell, and he said again : 

“No, it cannot be ; my suit would seem too absurd. He would 
laugh at my pride; he would look on it as an unheard-of folly. 
But how childish my fears are! This astounding suit will crush 
all doubt as to the validity of the will. It will be a convincing 
proot of my confidence in the security of its provisions. Yes, 
yes ; be bold, courageous, overbearing—that is the way to blind 
and to sway people. Laura my wife! A dowry of four hundred 
thousand francs! Why, what can resist the glittering attraction 
of a million? And have I not a paper in my hands which would 
make Kemenaer crawl like a slave at my feet? Capital—excel- 
lent! I shall thus rob my enemy of everything—anticipate and 
vanquish him even in his affection—kill him outright in impotent 
fury !” 

And as if this suggestion had deprived him of his senses, he 
sank back in the chair which Berthold had just vacated, and burst 
into a loud, long peal of laughter. 


CHAPTER V. 


Asoor a mile beyond the suburbs of the city was the common 
cemetery. It was a field in no wise remarkable, surrounded by a 
low wall, and protected, as it were, by a lofty stone cross erected 
on a mound in the centre. Here and there were a few tokens of 
remembrance above the resting-place of some privileged dead ; 
but towards the south, the magnificent cenotaphs, the marble 


crosses, the gilded columns, became more numerous, and looked 
like a grove of sculpture. All kinds of flattering and bombastic 
phraseology might be read on these stones; and it was singular, 
that even here, amongst the dead, pride seemed to triumph glo- 
riously, for the only words which shone in gilded letters were 
those which attested that he who lay beneath—if the worms had 
not yet quite devoured him—had, during his life, been a possessor 
of—gold. 

Further away lay the burial-place of the sons of the people, 
artisans and the lower class of tradesmen. There were no tokens 
by which to distinguish the resting-place of a father, a son, or a 
friend, except the elevation of the soil over some newly-filled 
grave, soon to be trodden down and levelled by the feet of the 
grave-diggers and passers-by. 

Above the ground man’s blind and boastful mistake had fall 
sway. The rich seemed to live on in their pride ; the poor seemed 
lost in their unadorned graves, without memorial, for ever. And 
yet all enjoyed one and the same rest ; all lay side by side, in the 
bosom of the earth, like sons of one common father. 

It was the morning of a day which promised to be surpassingly 
lovely. The sun was pouring its mild and genial radiance upon 
the meadows ; it reflected itself in the gilded letters on the monu- 
ments of the rich, but it had a touch of light and warmth for the 
lowliest graves too, and wooed and drew forth from them more 
and fairer flowers than surrounded the cold marble. The church- 
yard was lonely and still. Butterflies were darting joyously about 
the abode of mourning; bees were gathering honey from the 
flowers which adorned the graves; the grass waved its stalks 
above the mouldering skeletons of the dead ; birds were singing 
and making love on the pinnacles of the statelier tombs ; but, of 
all this tide of life, no sound broke the unspeakable repose of the 
dead. 

A woman entered the churchyard, leading a child with each 
hand. She was poor—that was obvious, although her faded 
clothes indicated that she had once known competence and com- 
fort. Her countenance, wasted and withered more by sorrow than 
by years, was pale and thin, and yet its lines were delicate and 
full of grace. Her children—a boy and a girl—were healthy and 
ruddy. The storm which had bowed their mother had not smitten 
their young hearts yet. They followed their mother with timid 
steps as she made her way amidst the graves, until she stood still 
on a spot near the wall, and looked round as if to discover some 
undistinguished spot. 

“Mother, where does father lie buried ?” asked the little girl. 

The widow shook her head in calm despair, and with a tear 
glistening in her eye, she strove to make out some gravestones 
which might serve to put her on the track of the one spot she 
sought to find. 

“ Mother, tell me, where is father buried ?”’ said the girl, again. 

“ Silence, child; I shall find it soon,” she murmured. “ They 
have altered something here.” 

“ But why don’t they ptt a stone over father’s grave, with his 
name on it, like those we see yonder ?”’ 

“ Those who lie yonder are rich people,” said the widow, sigh- 
ing, as she continued her search. ‘Ah, I think I know the spot 
now!” 

“ Mother, mother, what pretty flowers! Here is a daisy with 
pretty red on its leaves,” cried the boy, stooping to pluck the 
tempting flower. 

His mother arrested his hand. 

“No, no, Johnny,” said she; “ don’t pick that flower. Let it 
live on, for it grows on your father’s grave, dear child.” 

“ Where is father buried ?”’ asked the little girl, for the third 
time. 

“There, beneath your feet, Annie.” 

“There! where? The grass is all even there.” 

“Now, children,” said the widow, painfully tonched by the 
child’s innocent words, “ now kneel down on this spot, put your 
hands together, and pray with me. Your poor father is no more, 
but God in his goodness will recompense him in his heavenly 
kingdom for the bitter sorrows he endured here below.” 

The children knelt beside their mother on the grass. Again 
and again they repeated the words, “Our Father, who art in 
heaven.” The still whisper of earnest prayer was long heard 
above that lowly grave ; long ftowed the widow’s tears, until at 
length she summoned up all her courage, repressed every sign of 
grief, and rose to leave the beloved spot. 

“O, mother, let me pick the pretty flower !” entreated the little 
girl. 

“No, Annie ; let it grow until it falls of itself on your father’s 
grave.” 

“O, do, mother! you don’t know how glad I shall be.” 

“ Bat, my child, in less than an hour the poor little flower 
would fade and die in your hand.” 

“No, no, mother; I want to put it between the leaves of my 
prayer-book. There it will dry up nicely. I shall keep it always ; 
and when I go to church, the little daisy will make me think of 
my poor father.” 

“QO, dear child,” sobbed the mother, “ take it, take it! Yes ; 
put it in your prayer-book, and take care of it as a sacred memo- 
rial of the love—” She paused, and pointed to the wall, and 
laid her hand affectionately on her daughter’s shoulder while she 
said : “Annie, you are older than your brother. Do you see those 
two grand stones there, close to the wall? Shall you know them 
again? When you turn your back on them and look towards the 
cross yonder, take ten steps from the wall, straight on, and so you 
will come to the spot where your father lies. Look well at it, my 
child, and don’t forget it, for the time will come when I'shall not 
be able to point it out to you.” 

She moved away from her husband’s grave, and directed her 
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steps slowly towards the corner in which were the tombs of the 
rich. 

“ What are these, mother?” asked Annie. 

“This is the corner of the rich, my child.” 

“When I am big enough,” muttered little Johnny, “ I mean to 
put a great stone on father’s grave; but I am not strong enough 
yet.” 

“Was father ever rich, mother ?” 

“Not rich, Annie, but pretty well off. He had enough to go 
through the world with.” 

“‘ Had he much money, mother ? what became of all his money ?” 

“Ah, dear child, you are not old enough to understand all these 
things yet. Your father was cheated, and his business was cramped. 
He was forced to borrow money. He fell into the hands of a 
greedy usurer. After asad and bitter life, he died of grief, poor 
and forsaken by everybody.” 

A grave-digger now entered the churchyard, with his spade in 
his hand, and came towards the spot on which the widow and the 
fatherless were standing. He pointed towards the meadow as he 
came near, and said : 

“My good woman, you must get out of the way, for look there 
—all those coaches! The churchyard will be full of people.” 

The woman turned to look at the stately funeral procession, 
and asked : 

“TI suppose it is some distinguished person, some high official, 
some celebrated man ?” 

“T don’t know anything about that, but he was worth a million. 
You know him well; everybody knows him. ’Tis old rich 
Robyn.” 

“Robyn!” shrieked the widow,—“ Robyn! Come, come, my 
children, let us leave this spot.” 

She then urged her children onwards, lifting her eyes to heaven 
as she went, and saying: 

“‘ My God, canst thou endure such mockery before thy righteous 
eyes? He, my husband’s murderer, buried with such pomp, while 
the children of his victim scarcely know where to find their father’s 
grave!” 

“Annie,” said she, after a while, pointing to the advancing pro- 
cession, “do you see that coach with black plumes, and gold, and 
rich drapery of red silk? Do you know, child, who it is that they 
are bearing to his grave on a bier as rich as athrone? You would 
shudder if your mouth could pronounce that name.” 

But she paused, as if she could not summon strength enough to 
utter it again. The poor child looked up inquiringly. 

“No, no! On the margin of the grave begins the kingdom of 
righteousness and justice. God judges between them. Alas, 
poor sinful soul! may God have mercy upon it!” 

While she was flying from the irritating spectacle with hurried 
steps, the long array of coaches drew up at the gate of the ceme- 
tery. The hired bearers took the coffin on their shoulders; the 
attendants dismounted fiom their coaches, and arranged them- 
selves according to their rank in a long procession. And sd they 
moved slowly and solemnly towards the grave. Berthold followed 
immediately behind the coffin. He was pale and much excited 
by emotion; but he bowed his head low, in order to conceal his 
grief from those who were following. Every eye was bent on him; 
every one was talking of him, the lucky fellow who was going to 
have a million of money, and who, nevertheless, could counterfeit 
grief and sorrow so well. 

After the young man followed some wealthy persons with cold 
and stately countenances, who knew nothing of old Robyn per- 
sonally, but were present to attest their deep reverence for gold. 
Behind them followed Monck with a white handkerchief at his 
eyes. He seemed so overpowered by his grief, that his legs trem- 
bled as he walked ; and a simple-minded looker-on, deceived by 
this touching affection of a servant for his master, took his arm, 
and guided him on his way to the grave. 

Far away, near the end of the procession, came Conrad, the 
music-master. He was there out of affection for Berthold. He 
had no objection to pay this respect to the man who had toiled, 
by whatever means, to accumulate an inheritance for his young 
friend. 

The coffin was soon laid in the ground ; the grave-digger had 
seized his spade to place an everlasting barrier between the light 
of the sun and the gloom and darkness of the dead, when a per- 
son advanced bearing a paper in his hand ; it was the funeral ora- 
tion over the deceased. An involuntary expression of curiosity 
and of derision stood on every face. What was there to be said 
in praise of the old usurer? 

The orator called Robyn his friend ; it is a great recommenda- 
tion in the world to have been the friend of so rich aman. He 
spoke of his talent for business, and called him a skiltul and able 

Jinancier ; he showed how his whole life had been passed in labor 
and in care ; he praised his humility and his economy, and became 
quite eloquent when he painted Robyn as a generous and open- 
hearted man, the refuge of the unfortunate, of widows and orphans, 
who had never found his door closed against them when they 
needed his help. And at last he turned towards the coffin and 
said, with an artistic lowering of his voice : 

“Robyn, noble-minded man, useful citizen, faithful friend, light 
lie the earth upon your head. Farewell!” 

While the orator was wiping the perspiration from his forehead 
and face, many of the hearers came up to him, and shook hands 
with him, and complimented him on the beautiful speech he had 
delivered. Whether it was true or not, that was nothing to them ; 
indeed, not a few of them chuckled aloud at what they called the 
cunning of the orator. The ceffin was laid in the grave ; their 
duty in the eyes of the world was done, and—Robyn was already 
forgotten. 

While the persons present were returning to their carriages, 


gossiping as they went, Berthold went towards his friend the 
music-master, and whispered in his ear: 

“Conrad, I pray you remain with me; I have something im- 
portant to say to you.” 

When they had reached the gate, Berthold was passing by the 
coach on the step of which Monck had already placed his foot to 
enter; but the clerk no sooner saw his young master than he 
jumped down, held the door of the coach, and said, with a low 
bow: 

“Will Mynheer Robyn be so good as to step into this coach ? 
His humble servant will find a corner elsewhere.” 

“ Venomous creature !”” muttered Berthold to himself. But he 
made no reply. He took Conrad’s arm and turned aside into a 
by-path. The coachmen cracked their whips, and the same pro- 
cession which had moved towards the cemetery with such pompous 
slowness, now flew back along the highway with as much speed 
and noise as though the coaches were carrying a jovial party to 
the fair. 

“ Well,” said Conrad, when he and Berthold were left alone, 
“what have you to say tome? It is something else besides this 
mournful duty that disturbs you so—is it not ?” 

The young man leaned his head on Conrad’s shoulder, and 
sobbed aloud : , 

“Alas, Iam so wretched! Compassionate my lot; my future 
makes me shudder.” 

“But speak out, Berthold; has some unforeseen misfortune 
come upon you ?” 

Berthold raised his head, and said, in a tone of utter despon- 
dency : 

“ Conrad, I am poor—poorer than you are!” 

“What do you mean? I don’t understand you.” 

«My uncle has disinherited me.” 

“ Disinherited you ? and in whose favor ?” 

“ Monck’s.” 

“Good heavens ! my presentiment was well founded. I always 
feared that the hypocritical scoundrel would try to cheat your 
uncle in his dying moments. But I did not think he would go so 
far as this; it is impossible !” 

“Tt is true for all that. Monck irritated my uncle against me. 
I heard from Margaret, without her knowing it, how it all hap- 
pened. With my poem, ‘The Usurer,’ in his hand, he wrung the 
will from the dying old man.” 

“But this will—you must have it set aside, Berthold. It can- 
not be valid.” 

“Does not the law give my uncle full power to dispose of his 
property as he likes ?” 

“ Likely enough ; but it may be defective in form.” 

“Vain hope, Conrad. While my uncle was writing the will, 
Monck was at his side. Monck is crafty enough, and he knows 
too well how to frame a will so that it shall be absolutely unim- 
peachable. Fate has smitten me irrevocably, hopelessly.” 

Conrad trembled with amazement as theymournful conviction 
sank down into his mind. He said nothing, and seemed lost in 
painful thought. 

# O, I acted like a blind fool!” exclaimed the youth. “I knew 
Monck was a hypocrite ; my common sense told me I ought to 
be on my guard against him. Had I not been so senseless and 
so reckless, I might have shielded my uncle from his craft; but 
who could have deemed such cunning wickedness possible ?” 

“Alas |” said the music-master, with a sigh, “it is because the 
artist deems the craft of the wicked so weak, that he despises it, 
and so becomes its victim.” 

These words were followed by an interval of mournful silence, 
during which the eyes of both were bent on the ground. Then 
Conrad shook his head as though he had resolved to shake off the 
impression produced by these fatal tidings. He seized his friend’s 
hand, and then said, in a more cheerful tone of voice : 

“My poor Berthold, it is a great misfortune to lose so much 
money. But don’t you think there are other springs of gladness 
and of peace in man’s heart ?” 

“ Money!” exclaimed the young man, with a feverish laugh. 
“I despise, I abhor money. Now I know, alas ! how many stains 
may cleave to a gold piece.” He bowed his head, and continued 
in a voice hoarse and choked with emotion: “ But I feel the cruel 
power of gold ; I tremble in every limb, and my heart is oppressed 
within me. Money would be less than nothing; but Laura, 
Laura!” 

“ Indeed, yes ; Laura, Laura!” repeated the music-master, in a 
low voice. 

“Alas, alas! shall I, the poor unfortunate peet, dare now to 
raise my eyes towards her? Will not Mynheer Kemenaer close 
his door against the disinherited artist ?”’ 

Conrad shrugged his shoulders in painful doubt. 

“Thus,” continued Berthold, “I shall lose not only the gold I 
little valued, but my soul’s long dream, the joy of my life, the 
light of my future—all, all departs with the gold! We are wrong, 
Conrad ; gold is really and truly the fount and spring of all hap- 
piness. Could I but bring my heart to it, I should, like others, 
reverence and love gold as the only real power on earth.” 

The music-master looked at his desponding friend with deep 
sympathy and compassion. Whether he really thought that the 
young man’s fear was exaggerated, or whether he was only anx- 
ious to pour a present balm into his wounded soul, he tried to 
show him that the loss of his fortune need not have the distress- 
ing consequences he dreaded so much. 

“ Come, Berthold,” said he, “ moderate the ardor of your wil- 
ful fancy. Let us go slowly on towards the city; it is near the 
hour at which I must give my lesson at Mynheer Kemenaer’s. 
What are you afraid of ? Do you fancy Laura will love you less 
because you can no longer offer her a large fortune, together with 


your love? You do not know Laura as I knowher. Deep in 
her heart is a hidden treasure of magnanimity and generosity, of 
firmness and self-reliance. I should not be in the least surprised 
if she resolves to become your bride all the sooner because your 
circumstances seem to put her love to the test. Do not despair ; 
Laura is not like the common run of women ; she does not regard 
gold as the spring of the heart’s peace.” 

“ But Mynheer Kemenaer?” said the youth, with a deep sigh. 
“ To him gold is everything.” 

“Do you think so, Berthold? There is surely one thing Myn- 
heer Kemenaer loves more than gold, something which would be 
stronger than gold, if both came in collision.” 

“What can that be?” 

“The happiness of his only child, of his Laura. It is because 
he thinks that gold will secure her a fairer lot when he is taken 
from her, that he is so eager to increase his wealth. Were Laura 
to declare that she would not, could not renounce the sweet hope 
you two have dreamed together,—were she to feel your separation 
so deeply as to pine away in hopeless sickness, then Mynheer 
Kemenaer himself would implore you to save his child, to receive 
his Laura from his hands.” 

“ Thank you, thank you, dear friend; you are deceiving me as 
well as yourself, it may be, but my distempered soul receives with 
sure trust the bright glad beams of hope with which you enchant 
my eyes.” 

“Be sure of this, Berthold; Laura will sustain a vigorous con- 
flict with her father’s covetousness, rather than abandon you; it 
may last long, and. cost her many tears, but she will conquer in 
the end. You see, Berthold, you do wrong in abandoning your- 
self to despair at once. No doubt this unexpected change in your 
circumstances will astonish and vex Mynheer Kemenaer. Were 
he to follow the first impulse, he might, perhaps, close his door 
against the poor poet, just as you fear; but the loving, high- 
minded Laura is there to prevent and forbid the cold decree. Do 
not mistrust your noble Laura so soon; and you will see that the 
result will bring back all your peace and joy of heart.” 

“ May your kind words but prove true!’’ said the young man, 
as he gratefully pressed his friend’s hand. “Then I should bless 
God for what has happened. Yes, yes, Conrad; my uncle’s 
money would have allowed me no rest; it would have tortured 
my heart with remorse. You do not know it, but this gold is 
made up of the tears of the widow and the orphan, the despairing 
cry of the distressed, the heart’s blood of agonized fathers; my 
inheritance would have been the fruit of the basest, vilest usury.” 

“‘T have long known or at least suspected it,” said the music- 
master, “but I wished to spare your simple and tender heart a 
pang so sharp. But now keep up your hopes until you are assured 
that fate is as cruel as you fear. You must leave your house; 
you could not remain longer under the same roof with that wicked 
Monck.” 

“TJ shall never to that house,” answered Berthold. 
“« Monck and I have haéa violent explanation ; not for the world 
would I go near the door of so odious a hypocrite ; the very@ook 
of him almost kills me with humiliation and shame.” 

“But on what have you resolved ? where do you mean to live ?” 

don’t know.” 

“ Have you any money ?” 

“T had in my room a little—some three or four hundred francs, 
perhaps. But I would rather die of hunger than go to fetch it.” 

“Leave all that to me, Berthold. I shall feel no shame in 
going to ask for what is yours. Did your uncle leave you 
nothing ?” 

“Nothing. Monck wanted to give me five thousand fraucs. 
He said my uncle had asked him to do so.” 

“And you did not take them? With that sum you might have 
been able to wait for brighter days.” 

“An alms from Monck?” indignantly exclaimed Berthold. 
“ Legalize his fraud, his falsehood, by receiving his hush-money ? 
You are speaking only to test me, Conrad. Had Monck put the 
money in my hand, I should have thrown it back, I fear, in his 
hypocritical face. The gold is to lie there till I go in person to 
claim it. Monck says I am sure to go—that I shall be goaded by 
want to go in quest of the proffered alms. Should I ever stoop 
to such degradation, then you may despise me, Conrad; for I 
shall have sunk deep indeed in the mire. Never mention it again ; 
it irritates me.” 

“You are right,” said Conrad; “we will never speak of it 
again. And now I have a proposition to make to you. There is 
a vacant room in the house in which I lodge; it is furnished 
neatly ; it jp. close to my own room. Hire it, until you see what 
you can do. 

“Hire it? where is the money?” 

“Think no more about that. Conrad is not rich; but he has 
always paid his rent regularly, and the landlady will trust him 
readily. He will be answerable for you.” 

“ But at the month’s end ?” 

“ You will not be there a month, Berthold. And even if Myn- 
heer Kemenaer’s decision is not made within the month—though 
that is not at all likely—I will pay for you, my friend. Why so 
many words between us? To-morrow I will go to get the money 
you left in your room. To refuse to give it up would be a clumsy 
theft. Monck is too crafty to bring himself into peril for so small 
asum as that. That will last you more than one month. Come, 
come; ‘tis a settled point. When I have given my lesson, we 
will go and hire the pretty room next to mine. You will be 
lodged like a prince, and I shall be always near you, Berthold, to 
comfort you and help you to bear your trouble.” 

“ Kind friend, my misfortune has but increased your love for 
me. If everybody should turn against me, you would never 
forsake your poor Berthold. ‘To be with you, to dream together 
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of art and our future, to compare and discuss our feelings, our 
fancies, our productions; it is a happiness which makes me lift 
my heart in gratitude to God. Were not my heart oppressed with 
a gloomy dread, I should be glad and rejoice ; but the accursed 
wer of gold! Laura! Now that I see her house, a cold shud- 
er rans throughout me; I feel ashamed. Do you think I may 
venture to accompany you, Conrad? I am the same person 
was before—yet I am not the same ; all my confidence and ener- 
vy are gone; I have no longer the right to love her. To entrgat, 
to tremble, to blush—if gold gives nothing else, at least it gives 
courage and confidence.” 

“ How you change your mood, Berthold! At one moment you 
are full of comfort, the next you are wailing and lamenting—now 
soaring with hope, now prostrate in despair. You must restrain 

ursclf and be reasonable. Come, hold up your head like aman, 
and don’t debase yourself thus before Mynheer Kemenaer. He 
ought not to hear,the unexpected tidings from any one but your- 
self. Don’t be afraid; speak boldly; tell him just what has 
occurred. Come, I am going to ring.” 

The door was opened. In answer to Conrad’s inquiry, the 
servant said that Mynheer Kemenaer was not at home, but that 
Mademoiselle Laura was in the arbor at the other end of the garden. 

Berthold started and trembled ; he was mastered by an emotion 
which amazed him. Formerly he had trodden these rooms with 
frank and open countenance, with joyous, exulting confidence ; 
now his eyes were cast down to the ground, his heart was wrung 
with anguish, and his cheeks glowed with the blush of shame. 
He approached the 
arbor, and as soon as he 
caught sight of Laura, he 
uttered a cry of anguish, and 
was obliged to bury his face 
in his hands to conceal his 
tears. What sight had thus 
disconcerted him ? Conrad 
himself was amazed at it. 

When the young man ap- 

at the entrance of the 
arbor, he surprised Laura 
busily weaving, im a fit of 
quiet abstraction, lovely 
wreath. The flowers were 
those of the orange-tree ; the 


nd of a sweet and 
gentle hope had 
strack Berthold with 
sadness and alarm. 
Laura and Conrad 
both looked at him— 
the one in sorrow, the 
other in astonish- 


either 

utter a word, Berthold 
sank down upon the 
seat of the arbor, and 
exclaimed, in a tone 
of profound melan- 
choly : 

“Q my dear Laara, | 
your ‘lieavenly vision = 
will newer be realized! 
Crush, crush the 
wreath ; it makes my |: 
heart bleed to see it.” 

“ What is the mat- 
ter with you, Ber- 
thold inquired the 
blin icl. “For 
sake, speak ! 
manner and 


lo ssess any- 
ching. int the world ! 
Iam poor; my uncle 
has disinherited me.” 

The maiden looked 
at him incredulously. 

““Monck has ex- 
torted a will from my 
uncle ; he is 


“Monck?”’ cried 
the girl, with anger 
and contemptinevery 
feature. “ ‘This, then, 
is the reason of that 
mysterious aversion I 


always felt for him. I had a presentiment of his utter falseness ; 
shuddered when I saw him, as though I foresaw that he would 
render him whom I love miserable. ‘And he has robbed you of 

ur inheritance! The snake who crawled and crept in silence 
in order to bite more surely. Poor Berthold! don’t lament about 
that. God will bring the arts of the deceiver to light.” And she 
burst into tears. 

“Tt is a grievous trial—is it not, Laura? You see now that all 
our bright and joyous dreams may vanish, and leave nothing but 
hopeless sorrow. Perhaps this is the last time I may see you.” 

aura looked alternately at the music-master and at Berthold ; 
her tears had ceased to flow; her countenance wore an expression 
of terror and amazement. 

“O Laura,” continued Berthold, “it is not because of my lost 
inheritance that I shed bitter tears, but my heart quakes with 
dread of a far worse misfortune. I thought God had predestined 
you to be my bride; in this enchanting conviction, I looked on- 
wards along the bright path of our life, and saw in the cloudless 
heaven of our love only stars ot , and gladness, and bliss. 
Who knows, dear Laura, whether the view of that stainless 
heaven is not forever closed to us?” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 


[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial mg bey 


chapters of this 
story, can be had at our office of publication, 


the Periodical Depots. | 


Pray for thine enemy, for if thou art a good man thyself, thou 
canst not but rejoice to see thy worst enemy become good, too. 


FARLY SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY. 


EARLY SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY. 
The pleasant picture on this page overflows with rural senti- Cd 
ment, and carries us away from the builded city, with its whirl of 
toil and enjoyment, its great enterprises, its great wealth, and its 
great sorrows, into the heart of the quiet lap of nature. The girl, 
with her love of decoration, has gathered a whole harvest of sweet 
wild flowers. The boy has made prize of a nest of young robins, 
to be reared as household pets. We were reminded, in first look- 
ing at it, of the exquisite lines of Leigh Hunt: 
“Along the hazel pathways 7 
The traveller will meet, 
Youth with their laughing faces 
And morn-elastic feet ; 
Now for the bird up-looking 
With hand-o’ershaded eye, 
Now seeking flowers—J sought them 
Some twenty summers by.” 
Cold, indeed, and insensible must be that heart which does not 
open to the eloquent influences of nature, does not beat higher at 
the contemplation cf a bright morning, when every blade of grass 
is hung with diamond dewdrops, when from every thicket and 
spray some feathered warbler pours forth its matin hymn of 
thanksgiving and joy, when the insect world is alive and abroad— 
the dragon-fi with his wings of gauze, the butterfly with his pin- 
ions resplendent with colors that defy the painter’s art. To the 
resident of the country, it is delightful to watch, day by day, the 
gradual development of the beauties of nature, from the first swell- 
ing of the buds in the early spring, to the full development of the 
leafy glories of midsummer. But 
there are comparatively few who 
care to note these processes ; most 
people, we incline to think, prefer 
to wait, afar from nature’s labora- 
tory, till she has completed her 
wonderful work, and then dash 
from city to country, and fall at 
once into the midst of the splendid 
panorama. It requires, however, 
no little amount of refinement and 
culture to appreciate rural béau- 
ties. Those “to the manor born ” 
are frequently insensible to their 
charm. Rousseau’s peasant-wo- 
man complained of 
the noise of the 
nightingale. Among 
boys and girls who 
were brought up on 
farms, we find few 
contented with their 
lot. They see onl 
the toil; they think 
not of the advantages 
of such a life. That 
girl in the picture, as” 
she grows older, will 
weary of the mono- 
tony of a country 
life ; the flowers that 
deck her hair, the red 
berries that she forms 
into a necklace, will 
not long satisfy her ; 
she will sigh for arti- 
| ficial decorations, not 
knowing that even in 
the most artificial life 
of cities, the rose or 
the camellia are the 
most prized of every 
indoor adornment. 
She will weary, as 
m she grows up, of 
} milking the cows or 
| feeding the hens, of 
churning or making 
cheese, and the fae- 
# tory will have more 
1 charms for her than 
the farm-yard. The 
hoy, too, may be- 
come discontented 
me With hard work and 
lithe §«money, and 
" aspire to be a city 
bookkeeper. But if 
80, the time will come 
when both will regret 
the old homestead ; 
when experience has 
enlarged their views, 
{=| they will puta higher 
estimate on rural life. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
AUNT PATTY’S VISIT, 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


BY MRS. H. MARION STEPHENS. 


“O mormeERr! this is too, too dreadful! The very day of my 
birth-night party! In the name of all that’s horrible, what could 
have sent her to Washington at this season of the year? I may 
as well hang my harp upon the willows, for all the chance I shall 
ever have of getting a husband worth having, while there is such 
a rock-a-head in the family as old Aunt Patty Comstock !” 

“Itis provoking ; but thcre is no help for it, as Isee. We must 
make the best of it, and keep her out of sight as much as possible.” 

“Out of sight! You know very well she wont be kept out of 
sight. A pretty figure she is too with that old gored dress made 
in the year one, and that poke bonnet coggled up on top of her 
head. What will Mr. Mayhew say, I wonder? You know how 
fastidious he is, and how aristocratic are his connections,” 

“J know how aristocratic he says they are. Jane, I wish you 
would be a little more careful in your intercourse with Mr. May- 
hew. There is something about him I dislike exceedingly; and 
you know the stories your father has heard.” 

“Absurd! If they were true, if he was a gambler and a roue, 


how could he have gained entrance into the society in which we 


meet him? ‘The very first in Washington. Why, he was even at 
Miss Lane’s reception the other night; and I am sure there is 
hardly a single girl in the city that is not in love with him. Fa- 
ther and Aunt Patty ought to be yoked together. They are both 
of them full of crotchets as they can be, always seeing something 
wrong in everybody.” 

“ Well, well, don’t get excited ; I only warn you, that you may 
be on your guard. A girl of the fortune you are expected to in- 
herit is a good prize for any fortune hunter, you must remember 
that. But to return to Aunt Patty. We must contrive for all 
our sakes to keep her in the background as much as possible. If 
the cars would only run off the track, and hurt no one, just to 
detain trer until after the party—” 

“Why, aunty, isn’t she the old maid sister that took care of 
you till you were married ¢” 

“Hold your tongue, miss, and go to your room; you are all 
eyes and ears for what don’t concern you. I suppose you'll tell 
Patty what we have been saying about her.” 

“O, aunty—” 

“Go to your room, and don’t let me hear you call me aunty 
again. You are no relation to me, thank heaven! There now, 
we'll have no crocodile tears. Go, I say, and when I want you, 
I'll let you know.” 

It is like beginning a story in the middle and leaving it off at 
both ends, to commence with a conversational scene, when the 
reader is ignorant of the parties engaged in it ; but the above is 
so descriptive of the dispositions of the three principals, that I 
forgive myself for departing from the line and plummet rule. 

Mrs. and Miss Crenshaw were the wife and only daughter of a 
wealthy New York merchant, very proud, very heartless, and very 
much in love with fashionable society. To be the leader in that 
sphere was the height of their ambition, and of course being pos- 
sessed of vast means whereby to carry out their ideas, the achieve- 
ment was not difficult. Yet although they had sparkled at Sara- 
toga, flashed in all their splendor upon Newport, and danced 
through half a dozen winters at Washington, the principal object 
of their ambition was still ungratified : Miss Jane Crenshaw was 
Miss Jane Crenshaw still, and from all appearances likely to re- 
main so for an indefinite space of time. It was strange as it was 
provoking. Other girls, with no more beauty and not half her 
wealth, married off and departed for good and comfortable homes, 
while she hung a full blown flower on the family tree. Her father, 
a plain, bluff old fellow, who had coined his money from the 
sweat of his brow, said she was too exacting, looked too loftily 
for a mate, was waiting for an English lord, etc. ; and to this dis- 
dainful pride I am inclined to think might have been attributed 
her ill success. Suitors she had had by the hundreds; in fact, 
she was one of those dangerous and most unprincipled girls who 
would have every man’s heart to trample under her feet. No tie 
was too strong, no engagement too sacred, for the trial of her de- 
testable skill. Young girls revelling in the bliss of a first love, 
feared her as they would a pestilence ; even wives, who should 
have been sacred from her evil arts, looked darkly and coldly 
upon her. But still the one eligible party, one on whom she 
could with propriety bestow her hand, never came. 

The season at Washington had been more brilliant than exclu- 
sive. All travelled persons know with what ease the semblance 
ot wealth and fashion gain admittance to the socicty of the elite. 
No one of the vast crowd of pleasure-seekers in the brilliant me- 
tropolis could have told just how or when the Hon. Mr. Mayhew 
became one of the “ Upper-Ten.” He was one of the most ele- 
gant men of the day; not alone in personal appearance, which 
was the acme of manly beauty, but in manner, style and dress, 
the latter of which, to the smallest minutia, bore evidence of a 
cultivated and aristocratic taste. His slight and graceful person 
never sported any colors but black and white. His tiny hand, 
no bigger than a woman’s, was encased in the purest and whitest 
of kid, while a foot, the very type of aristocratic lineage, was 
equally tenderly cared for by the most celebrated of French boot- 
makers. This was his second season in Washington, and yet he 
remained unappropriated. His attentions were too equally divid- 
ed to give rise to any especial comment ; his manners too care- 
fully guarded, his advances too consummately skilful to engender 
hopes in the most sanguine bosom. If to any one he was more 


than usually attentive, it was to Jane Crenshaw. He rode with 
her, walked with her, attended her to partics and concerts, and 
really, in his nonchalant way, seemed quite devoted to her. Only 
her father was dissatisfied with the arrangement. As man to man, 
many a wicked and reckless act had come to his efrs ; reports of 
unholy deeds committed only for the gratification of a moment’s 
vanity; of a fast and wicked life, wherein the patrimony of a 
worthy man had been wasted in degradation and debauch ; all of 
which had sunk deep into his heart, and he had determined if it 
were possible to save his only child from the direfual fate which as 
Mr. Mayhew’s wife he knew must inevitably be hers. He rea- 
soned with his wife, he reasoned with his daughter; but he had 
allowed them too large a license, permitted them to be the arbitra- 
tors of their own fate too long to look for respect to his opinions. 
For once in her married life, Mrs. Crenshaw agreed with her hus- 
band. There was something in Mr. Mayhew’s manner that, dis- 
guise it as he might, repulsed and troubled her. His respect was 
not the respect of an honest man for an honest woman ; it was 
not genuine, it was not sincere, it lacked the tone of refinement 
which always permeates true regard find it where we may. There 
was no cordiality of feeling mingled with their iatercourse. She 


recognized him because her daughter, to whom she had always 
bowed a willing slave, desired it. 


Perhaps if we take the liberty of an author, and peep into Mr. 
Mayhew’s room and over his shoulder, we shall be better informed 


as to the reason uf Mrs. Crenshaw’s instinctive dislike. Luxuri- 


ous enough he looks, this Hon. Mr. Mayhew, as he sits there, en- 
veloped in a dressing-gown of the rarest quality of cashmere. A 
bottle of wine stands upon the table, in close proximity to his 
elbow, while cigars of the most delicate brand give evidence of 
his devotion to the Virginia weed. You will see that at present 
he is neither drinking nor smoking. One small white hand is 
coquetting with the mass of curls which shade, but do not con- 
ceal the broad smooth brow, the other clasps the miniature of 
some lady of more than ordinary attraction. Is it Jane Cren- 
shaw’s? No, you see that at once; the face is too young, too 
pure, too girlishly beautiful to belong to her. To whom then 
could it belong? Certainly to none of the habitues of fashion, 
or we should recognize it. There is beauty enough on that silent 
plate to have made the reputation of a dozen belles. Perhaps 
that letter lying half finished upon the table can give us the 
desired information. 

“Dear Jack,—The game is about played out with me here. 
Old Crenshaw suspects—more than that—he knows ; at least, he 
knows more than he ought under existing circumstances. I must 
make one grand move—run away with the heiress. She is an 
only child, and of course good for immediate forgiveness. Have 
you seen Tinie lately? Poor girl, I dread the effect of my mar- 
riage upon her! Do you know, Jack, if there is any time in the 
world that I] feel like a scamp and a villain of the blackest dye, it 
is when I think of her? I love her, Jack. That is the only hu- 
man feeling I believe I have in my heart, and yet I have been her 
ruin. If 1 could give her back her honor, her purity of heart and 
soul, I should be willing to die. But there, where is the use of 
fretting over what can’t be helped. I’m in the dumps this morn- 
ing. Tinie’s sweet, sorrowful face is before me, and 1’m wondering 
how I ever can break my pertidy to her, for it is _pertidy, Jack, ot 
the wickedest kind. You needn’t laugh over this letter, or im- 
agine me on the stool.of repentance. To-morrow is Jane Cren- 
shaw’s birthday ; in the evening, while the crowd of visitors are 
amusing themselves, we shall slip out and off to some long-faced 
parson, who, in the twinkling of an eye will make us one. One! 
God: forgive the mockery of such a thought. 


From your friend in the camps, 
enRY Mayuew.” 


There, vile as the man is, one spark of goodness still remains 
to make him human. 

Christmas morning of 1857! How gorgeously clear it rises 
over the ocean, over the tops of houses, over whole forests of 
frost-gemmed trees; and with its rising what varied impulses 
pour into the hearts of millions of God’s creatures. 

“ Eighteen, and free,” was the first thought of Jane Crenshaw, 
as her head lazily emerged from its nest of downy pillows. 
“And to-night I shall be the bride of Henry Mayhew. It is 
strange he desires this clandestine way of getting married, when 
we might just as well have been married in church with imposing 
ceremony, grand display, bridesmaids, and all the other et ceteras 
of fashionable weddings. However, to get him is the object, no 
matter by what strategy he is obtained.” 

No single blush upon cheek or brow, no throb of love within 
that fashion-hardened heart—only the thought of the triumph it 
would be over the many who would willingly have changed places 
with her. The entrance of her cousin, the young girl who was 
sent weeping from the room in the first introduction, put a stop to 
her reflections. 

“ Has Aunt Patty come ?” was the first question asked. 

No, Aunt Patty hadn’t come, but there was still another train 
in which she might arrive. 

“ Why do you all dislike Aunt Patty so greatly? I am sure, 
uncle says she is one of the best women in the world—so good to 
the poor, and so charitable to those who are in distress.” 

“Uncle says! Well, you can take your uncle’s word. I’m 
sure, if you will only manage to keep her out out of sight for this 
evening, you will do me a lasting favor.” 

“ Uncle says I shall dress and go into the parlors to-night. You 
know I have never yet seen anything of city life, and I’ll try my 
best not to disgrace you.” 

“You, you dress and go into the parlor? 
will happen next, I wonder ?” 

“It is nothing so astonishing, I’m sure, that I should associate 
with your friends. My mother was your father’s only sister. If 
I am dependent upon charity, it is not yours. Your father adopt- 
ed me ; I am his child, his to be treated with respect, to enjoy the 
sume privileges with yourself, to be sent to the same schools, have 


Well, well, what 


the same masters, and be in every way your equal. I leave it to 
you to say how well his plans have been carried out.” 

“Why, I declare, if you don’t make quite a show of spirit. 
Pity John Ware couldn’t have seen it.” 

“The worm will not bear too much treading upon. What 
would my uncle say to know that the only child of his only sister 
had been a slave in his house? worse than a slave, for you would 
not fare treat a slave with such contemptuous disrespect.” 

“ There, there is the bell, and there is Aunt Patty, bag and bag- 
gage ; and as I live, there is John Ware shaking hands with her, 
as if there never was and never could be any one half so welcome 
again. That fellow is always in the way. I wonder how he got 
acquainted with Aunt Patty? There, do go, she’ll be poking up 
here in a moment.” 

“ How de du—how are you, all hands? ’Peers to me you aint 
so glad to see me as you might be, considering it’s me. Here, 
yank hold of them ere trunks and things. Don’t mash that band- 
box, you feller; it has got my best cap in it—real lace, with yal- 
ler flowers. Why this ere aint Jane, is it? "Peers to me she’s 
grown mighty putty. Kiss me, child.” 

“I’m not Jane, Aunt Patty. I am Uncle Crenshaw’s orphan 
niece.” 

“You are a very sweet gal, anyhow. Why Peggy—” 

“ Don’t call me Peggy, for heaven’s sake! That was all very 
well for the country, but here I should faint if any one heard you 
call me so,” 


“QO, you’d faint! ’Peers to me your narves are a little shaky 
this morning, Peggy. You aint a bit as you use to was. This is 
fashionable I spose. Well, if this is what fashion teaches, thank 
the Lord I’m not fashionable! If you don’t want me here, I 
wish you’d just say so honestly, and done with it.” 

“Why, how can you think so? You take offence so quick! 
There, Eunice, show Aunt Patty up into the front chamber, and 
help her arrange her dress. She must be tired after her journey.” 

“Not a bit of it. I aint one of your delicate ones; no more 
you usn’t to be, Peggy. Ah, well-a-day! live and learn, live and 
learn. I s’pose Jane’s narves are too weak to see her old country 
aunt. When she is equal to the experiment, tell her she would 
be pleased to see her.” And Aunt Peggy, followed by Eunice, 
half hidden behind a pile of bandboxes, left the room. 

In the hall they were intercepted by John Ware, who managed 
to whisper in the ear of Eunice : : 

“* Mect me in the music room. I must see you alone.” 

John Ware was the music teacher in Mr. Crenshaw’s family, a 
man who in any other position in life would have been sought for 
the nobility of his nature and the wealth of his intellect. But 
alas for poverty! nor genius, nor intellect, nor noble qualities of 
mind or heart were proof against that; so John Ware worked 
with might and main, cheered only by the sweet smiles of Eunice 
Crenshaw and the occasional approval of her good-hearted uncle. 

It was late in the afternoon when Jane, in all the brilliancy of 
a birthday costume, sailed slowly into the parlor and presented 
herself before Aunt Patty. The good old lady dissected her from 
top to toe, looking first over her spectacles and then through them, 
and finally without their aid in any form. 

“You’ve got the advantage of me, miss,” she at length ex- 
claimed, taking at the same time as enormous pinch of snuff, as 
was her wont when unusually annoyed. ‘‘Some friend of the 
family, I s’pose.” 

“Why, no; I’m Jane!” 

“©, you are Jane! Then I think if Jane knew as much of 
what is due to common courtesy as she does of fashionable frip- 
pery she would have welcomed her mother’s sister before this 
time o’day. What do you call that flumediddle ?” 

“ Honiton, honiton flounces. They cost two hundred dollars 
a piece” 

“Massy sakes ; two, four, six hundred dollars in flounces! 
Haven’t you got any poor people around here ?” 

“Poor people! It is enough for one in the family to play 
charitable. Eunice tends to that portion of the arrangement.” 

“Why, where’s your vandike? Ishould think you would be 
afraid of somebody coming and catching you half dressed. You 
needn’t have hurried yourself on my account. Ugh, you make 
me shiver to see you! Do for massy sake go and get something 
for your neck and arms, child, beforé you catch your death of cold.” 

“ This is the fashion, Aunt Patty. I have dressed earlier than 
usual for the party tonight; but as for my arms and neck, I never 
wear any more covering over them !” 

“ You don’t mean to tell me you are going into company with 
that bare neck and shoulders ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Why, don’t you expect any men there ?” 

“Of course. What an idea!” 

“Then I must say, of all the disgusting, immodest, and impru- 
dent things I ever did hear of, this is the beatomest.” 

Jane shrugged her Shoulders and left the room; but if Aunt 
Patty was indignant with Jane for her immodesty of costume, be 
sure the sight of the sister she had educated, dressed almost as 
young and quite as indelicately, capped the climax of her anger. 
It was well for her that just then the hearty, cheery voice of her 
brother-in-law broke in upon her anger. After giving him a 
hearty shake of the hand and convincing herself that he at least 
was no slave to fashion, she burst forth : 

“ Thank goodness there is something human about you! I was 
beginning to stifle here in this fashionable atmosphere.” 

In the meantime, there was a very stormy scene going on in 
Jane’s chamber. By some means John Ware had heard of the 


intended elopement that evening of herself with Mr. Mayhew, 
and it was this secret which he wished to communicate to Eunice 
in the music room. He had done so, begging her to be watchful 
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and in no way to allow it to transpire. Eunice, in the innocence 
of her heart, thinking that her cousin would be persuaded to fore- 
go such a scandalous proceeding, had gone at once to her, and 
with tears and prayers begged of her to reject such a thought. 
Jane’s rage was fearful to behold. She flung her cousin from her, 
using the most bitter epithets and the most taunting reproaches. 
She accused her of worming herself into secrets which did not 
concern her, of trying to make mischief in a family on whom she 
was indebted for her bread. All this Eunice bore humbly, meek- 
ly, still pleading with her to remember her gray-haired father, if 
she had no respect for herself. At length, after mach argument, 
her cousin seemed to relent. It was only for the novelty of the 
affair, she said. It was so humdrum to get married by the same 
rule by which everybody else got married. After all, perhaps it 
was best not to elope. Her father and mother were sure to give 
their consent. 

“ You are a good girl, Eunice,” she said, kissing her cheek, a 
most unusual demonstration with her. “ Don’t mention this to 
any one else. I blush now to think I was so foolish. There, 
leave me alone to compose myself.” And kissing her again, she 
locked the door upon her retreating footsteps. a 

But Eunice was not satisfied. She determined to be upon her 
guard, and at all hazards to prevent the elopement. Who would 
aid her? She hesitated to give her uncle the pain she knew a 
knowledge of the circumstances would necessarily give him. John 


Ware? In all the intercourse of Mr, Mayhew with the family of 


Mr. Crenshaw, they had never met face to face; and for some 
reason Mr. Ware seemed to avoid him. Aunt Peggy? Could 
she trust her? After due deliberation she decided upon this 
course. She found her hard at work at her knitting by the parlor 
window. It took her sometime to understand it, and then her 
indignation was like to spoil all. The only means of escape from 
the house was through the conservatory, out upon a balcony, and 
so down the steps to the street; and in this conservatory it was 
agreed upon that Aunt Patty and Eunice should watch by turns. 

“*Pears to me I shall feel like a thief. I never did such a 
thing before in my life, and I hope I shall never have to agin. 
This comes of fashionable life.” 

Evening came, and with it carriage after carriage load of ele- 
gant men and beautiful women. Aunt Patty had never seen any- 
thing so dazzlingly brilliant in all her unsophisticated life. It 
kept her bobbing up and down every moment or two to acknow- 
ledge the introductions which, in spite of his wife’s look of anger, 
Mr. Crenshaw insisted upon giving her. Some cast upon her 
most amazed looks of wonder, some ignored her presence alto- 
gether, but woe to the witty one who thought to make her coun- 
try ignorance a stepping-stone for their ridicule. Mr. Mayhew 
was among the last arrivals ; but to the surprise of Eunice, Aunt 
Patty seemed really to like his society. He was very respectful 
to her, and quite won a smile from her brother-in-law by the man- 
ner in which he allowed himself to be monopolized by her. 

“ He isn’t the worst egg in the basket, mind that,” she whis- 


- pered in Eunice’s ear when they were together for amoment. “I 


believe it’s all her work now. We shall see. He looks as mel- 
ancholy as if he was going to be hanged instead of married.” 

It was past eleven o’clock, and still Mr. Mayhew lingered in 
the parlor. Eunice, missing Jane, hurried at once to the conserv- 
atory, and to her surprise heard voices there, seemingly in alter- 
cation. Concealing herself behind the branches of a flowering 
tree, she peeped out, and to her consternation, saw a young and 
beautiful girl almost grovelling at her cousin’s feet. Her hands 
were clasped in the folds of Jane’s dress, and her face, pale as 
marble, lifted earnestly to hers. 

“Call me what you will, lady,” were the first words Eunice 
heard. “I deserve it all; but Ilove him. He is all I have in 
the wide world ; while you are blest with every joy this life con- 
tains. O, lady, what is his heart to you, you who have hundreds 
at your feet every day in the year? I will not lose him—I will 
not! He loved me before he ever saw you! He would love me 
again if you would only give him back to me.” 

All this time Jane was struggling to free her dress from the 
grasp of her frantic visitor; her face swollen ‘with passion, her 
brow almost black with its convulsed and protruding veins. 


“T tell you again, I neither know nor care who you are. Un- 
hand me, or I will alarm the house and have you thrust into the 
street.” 

“‘ Not till you promise me to restore my husband—ay, husband, 
in the sight of God and all good men. Do you think the heart of 
a loving woman can be blinded? If I had found you devoted to 
him as I am, I would have pitied and wept for you ; but there is 
no love in those glaring eyes, no love on that frowning brow, no 
love in the heart that can look so coldly upon the misfortune of a 
fellow-being! O, give him back to me, and I will bless you, and 
pray for you every hour of my life! ©O, you are marble, worse 
than marble, or you would listen to my prayer!” 

“ Are you mad, girl? Let go my dress. What fiend of mis- 
chief sent you here to-night *” 

“ I followed him ; Ihave followed him many an evening, al- 
most near enough to touch his hand. He could not have been so 
near me and I not know it. I should have felt his presence if I 
had not seen him.” 

“ Romantic fool.” 

“No, only too loving for my own peace.” 

In the misery of the thought she unclasped her hands from the 
dress and pressed them upon her heart. Jane would have fled 
trom the room, but her visitor sprang befure her. ‘Then the fury 
of an ungovernabie temper broke forth in all its wildness and 
impetuosity. 

“ Fool—wanton—miserable outcast! Know that I could heap 
the bitterest curses upon Henry Mayhew for ever having loved 


you. I hate him—hate him ; do you understand? But the forces 
of everybody and everything I ever knew have been arraigned to 
part us. I would marry him if my marriage bed should prove 
my grave; ay, if the marriage ring should be a dagger to stab 
me to the heart! Now go!” And catching the frail, gentle- 
looking little creature in her arms, she was about to fling her out 
among the vines upon the balcony, when her eyes fell full upon 
the form of Harry Mayhew. He was standing with arms folded 
and face blanched to the hue of marble ; but his arms opened to 
shelter the little golden head which nestled so gladly to his bosom. 

“A listener!” sneered Jane, when her astonishment would 
allow her to speak. 

“ By accident—yes. I have heard all your declaration of hate 
—your contempt fur this poor girl, who at least might have been 
treated with the respect due from one woman to another. I only 
regret the denouement has come just here and in this way. I 
came here to tell you how I was situated with regard to another. 
1 am not all depraved, though God knows my sins are great as I 
can bear! I had no heart to give you; I had loved once passion- 
ately and well. Your ambition selected me for its gratification ; 
my needs tempted me to accept that selection. I was not de- 
ceiving you, fer hearts had neither fot nor/part in the matter. I 
repented before it was too late, and if I had found you here alone, 
according to engagement, I should have made an honest confes- 
sion, and left it ts your generosity to forgive me.” 

“ Didn't I say he wasn’t so very black arter all?” exclaimed 


Aunt Patty, popping up from behind an orange bush. “ This is 
what I call hide and go seek. Come, Eunice, show yourself. 
We haven’t stopped an elopement, but we’ve done just as good a 
job. So you'll really marry this pretty critter. Dear me, how 
she trembles.” 

“So this is a contrived plan to humiliate mo,” said Jane, as 
her cousin came out, much abashed, from under her flowery con- 
cealment. 

“No, not to humiliate you, cousin—to save you.” 

“Thank you; and I suppose by this time the whole house is 
gloating over the scandal.” 

“‘ Not a soul knows it but ourselves. You keep your secret and 
we'll keep ourn. It was lucky I came to-day, after all. I say, 
young man, I don’t care what you have been, I look at what you 
are. You have proved yourself an honest man, and what’s more, 
a true man, and if ever you should be poor enough to accept the 
bounty of an old woman like me, just say so, and what I have is 
yours. There, no words. Yes, dear, you may kiss my hand and 
my face too. There now, take her home at once, and be back 
before the company miss you. As for you, Jane, the sooner you 
are in the parlor the better. Eunice and 1 will sneak in quietly, 
and nobody be the wiser for this little adventure.” 


Aunt Patty’s advice was followed to the letter; but still when 
they reached the parlor there was a deal of excitement and won- 
der evinced among the guests. Ladies were straining both neck 
and eyes to get a glimpse of some person in a far corner of the 
room, around whom a great crowd were gathered. The secret of 
this excitement was soon known. During their absence there had 
been a new arrival—the arrival being none other than the Hon. 
J. W. Davidson, a man celebrated no less for the position he held 
in society than for the master eloquence of a mind whose brilliant 
qualities had endeared him to all who were happy enough to en- 
joy his acquaintance. Fashionable society had been on the qui 
vive during the entire session for his expected arrival. Rich, ele- 
gant, and still in the enjoyment of his bachelor freedom, mar- 
riageable ladies and managing mamas were especially emulous of 
his acquaintance. Winter after winter had seen him the gay, 
social, cheery companion, the constant and earnest friend, and the 
generous and thoughtful benefactor to the worthy poor by whom 
he was surrounded, and now, when his presence was most wished 
for, he strangely absented himself. A star dropping down upon 
that brilliant assemblage would not have created more surprise 
than his sudden arrival on the evening above named. 

Old friends had been recognized, new friends introduced, and 
now came Eunice’s turn for presentation, sweet, country bred Eu- 
nice, with her pure white muslin dress, terminating in a little frill 
of luce about her throat. No pearls contined her soft flaxen curls, 
no diamonds marred the purity of the fair round arm just visible 
through the floating drapery of a sleeve. ‘“ How prudish !” ex- 
claims one; “ how countrified,” sneers another ; while her uncle, 
proud of her beauty as of her modesty, leads her boldly through 
the mass, who open an avenue for them, up to the star of the 
evening. Mr. Davidson notes the modest demeanor, the down- 
cast eyes, the deepening bloom upon the most lovely cheek in the 
world, and a smile that on another face would have looked like 
fondness flitted like a sungleam over his features. The introduc- 
tion was over, the graceful courtesy, the few common-place words, 
and Eunice was about to vacate her position in favor of other 
applicants for the great man’s notice, when a soft word was whis- 
pered in her ear, which sent the blood from cheek to heart. 

“Eunice, mine !” 

That was all. There was a half-suppressed scream, a sudden 
swaying of the crowd, and Mr. Davidson, with Eunice in his 
arms, held to his heart, was out among the flowering vines in the 
conservatory, which but a short time befure had been the scene of 
tar different emotions and passions. Mr. Crenshaw, rubbing his 
hands gleefully, planted himself in the doorway and insisted that 
no one should follow. 

“ She'll come too soon enough, never you fear,” he reiterated 
time and time again, when curiosity prompted the more daring 
ones to insist upon going to Eunice’s aid. 

“Take the surprise with the love, darling,” whispered Mr. 
Davidson, after Eunice had recovered sufficiently to listen to his 
explanation. “I could not withstand the temptation. I had 


been here year after year, mingling with what the world calls the 
best of society, hoping at last to find some one simple-mind 
and sincere enough to love me for myself alone. Eunice, In 
found that person. Often as my fancy would lead me astray, 
judgment would show me the very rock upon which I resolved not 
to split. Then I determined upon an experiment. I would know 
if there was any truth or sincerity in the world. This winter, as 
the poor music teacher, John Ware, I have run the gauntlet _ 
of Washington society. A black curly wig, and a pair of whis- 
kers got up and colored for the occasion, answered every purpose 
of concealment. Those who were loudest in their praises of the 
manliness and personal attractions of the Hon. J. W. Davidson, 
had no eyes for poor dependent John Ware ; and so escaped de- 
tection. O, how I enjoyed the slights heaped upon me by those 
who had been my warmest admirers. Your uncle was in the se- 
cret, and I think hoped my choice might fall upon his daughter ; 
but she was the most repulsive of all my former acquaintances. 
Her insolence was unbearable, and I often wonder that I did not 
in some moment of aggravation doff my disguise and appear in 
my natural colors. Then you came, you with your sweet face and 
unsullied heart. I saw you were unhappy, out of your sphere, 
and kept still more in the background by your aunt and cousin. 
Then came the longing to appropriate you, before contact with the 
world had brushed the down from the bloom of the peach. I 
wanted you as you were—pure, ardent, fresh as the driven snow, 
with none of its coldness, I directed all my energies to that one 


point, and—need I ask how I have succeeded? Will you love 
me less as the millionnaire than as the poor musicteacher ?’ 

Need the answer of Eunice be given? Is there a heart that 
ever loved who has not already divined it? When the lovers re- 
turned to the company they found it in a complete maze of sur- 
prise. The secret was out. Hearts beating under a glare of dia- 
monds enough to dazzle one’s eyes, were filled with rage and dis- 
may. How could they have been so stupid? They might have 
secured him as easily as Eunice had done; but it was too late 
now. Mr. Davidson favored them with one of his merry speeches, 
explaining as much of the ruse as he cared to, and ended by pre- 
senting Eunice as his betrothed bride. Her aunt and cousin were 
embittered to the heart’s core. That Eunice, the poor orphan 
whom they had adopted as an object of charity, should take pre- 
cedence in rank above them was too painfully mortifying. If Mr. 
Crenshaw had only given them a hint of the plot, things might 
have been vastly different. However, her aunt nor cousin’s an- 
ger, nor the inward rage of disappointed rivals could avail to mar 
the joy of Eunice and her lover. They were married almost im- 
mediately, and after a short bridal tour, took possession of the 
splendid Davidson mansion, just far enough away from the city 
to enjoy its pleasures without enduring its turmoils. 

Mr. Mayhew also married the young girl he had so wronged, 
and took up his abode where he was not likely often to meet with 
those who knew his former history. Through the kindness of 
Mr. Davidson and Aunt Patty he found sufficient employment to 
make a comfortable living and lay something by for a rainy day. 
Aunt Patty gave up her Vermont home, and resided alternately 
with Mr. Davidson and Mr. Mayhew, until—now don’t laugh— 
one long summer afternoon there came to Mr. Davidson’s the 
most curious specimen of an old bachelor the world ever heard 
of. He was old and gray and wrinkled and odd. He hated wo- 
men, especially old maids, and wasn’t afraid to say so. He and 
Aunt Patty had it hot and heavy whenever chance threw them 
together ; yet still he came, and it was noticed that Aunt Patty 
took unusual pains with her dress whenever he was expected. 
One day the contest having raged unusually strong, Aunt Patty 
left him in disgust, and went out into the garden. “The bear,” 
she muttered to herself, as she stooped to gather a blossom which 
attracted her attention. 

“ What did you run away for?” said a gruff voice close by her 
side. 

“To git rid of you.” 

“ You didn’t do it, did you?” 

“No; you are worse than a burdock bur.” 

“ You wont get rid of me neither.” 

“T wont, ch?” 

“Only in one way.” 

“ And that?” 

“ Marry me.” 

« What, us two old fools git married ? What will people say ?’’ 

“That’s nothing to us. Come, say yes or no; I’m ina hurry.” 

“ Well, no, then.” 

“ Very well. Good-by. I shan’t come again.” 

“ Bat stop a bit—what a pucker to be in!” 

“ Yes or no?” 

must consult—” 

“ All right ; I thought you was of age. Good-by.” 

“ Jabez Andrews, don’t be a fool’ Corte back, come back, I 
say. Why, I believe the tarnal critter has taken me for earnest. 
Jabez, I’ll consider—” 

“I don’t want no considering. I’m gone. Becky Hastings is 
waiting for me. I thought I’d give you the first chanee. All 
right. Good-by.” 

“ Jabez—Jabez! That stuck-up Becky Hastings shant have 
him if I die for it. Jabez—yes. Do you hear? Y-es!” 

“There!” exclaimed Aunt Patty, on the day of her wedding, 
“T foresaw something would happen out of my visit this winter 
to Washington, but I never thought getting married would come 
of it.” 

Mrs. and Miss Crenshaw still grace the paternal mansion at 
Washington. If Jane ever marries it will be the hand without 
the heart, for her noblest aspirations reach only to the triumph of 
taking precedence of the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Davidson. 
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LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, AND MOUNT ELEPHANTIS AND OWL’S HEAD. . 


A TRIP TO LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG. 


BY A TOURIST IN SEARCH OF THE PICTURESQUE. 


June had come,—not with its roses though, but with rain, and 
mist, and blustering wind. It seemed as though March had re- 
visited us. But “ time at last makes all things even,” and by the 
middle of the month 


\— Heaven was clear, 
And all the clouds were gone ;” 


and June fairly put forth its claim to be what Coleridge termed 
“leafy.” And now, having worked hard with pen and ink all the 
winter, I took it into my head that I would seek relief in my pen- 
cil, which would be some such sort of rest as that afforded by 
alternately changing the leather of the sole for that of the saddle. 
But where shall I go? was the puzzling question ; for I longed to 
go somewhere, if only to escape the “noisy jubilee of the streets ”’ 
on the approaching “ Fourth.” I had “done” the White Moun- 
tains, wondered at Niagara, grown weary enough of fashionable 
summer resorts, and craved that almost impossible thing, some- 
thing new. Where could such be found? After hunting among 
gazetteers, historical collections, maps, and what not, I decided on 
a certain route, which I shall now briefly describe. I longed for 
some place in which novelty, beauty and comfort were combined, 
and can now, like the sage of old, shout Eureka! Every one has 
heard of the Valley of the Connecticut, and of the Green Moun- 
tains. So much has been said about their beauties, that I shall 
not dilate on them. I am sketching a tour, not writing a topo- 
graphy. My principal object is to draw attention to some of the 


loveliest, though comparatively little known, localities in all this 
know many will thank me for the 


broad and glorious land, and 


ISLAND SCENERY IN LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG. 


information I shall give. There are thousands of tourists who 
are weary of the changeless circle of summer travel. Let such 
accompany me in my notice of a region where the artist, the 
sportsman, the lover of nature, or the valetudinarian may find 
choice subjects, abundant game, charming scenery, and renewed 
health. No need is there to describe the ride to White River 


| Junction ; enough to say that it is a hundred and forty miles from 


Boston, and may be reached in about six and a half hours. From 
New York it is distant two hundred and sixty-one miles. Here 
several lines connect, the Northern from the east, the Central from 
the west and south, and the Connecticut and Passumpsic River 
Railroad from the north. I stepped into the cars ofthe latter, after 
a capital dinner at Mr. Appleton’s hotel, the Junction House, en 
route for Lake Memphremagog, distant a hundred and five miles. 
The Connecticut River flows on the righthand. Soon we arrive at 
the Hanover and Norwich Station, on whose platform I note some 
young cadets of Norwich University and a few students of Dart- 
mouth College, both which institutions are within half a mile of 
the depot on either side of the river. The next station is Om- 
panoosac, a place, as its Indian name implies, once as fa- 
mous for wild onions as Wethersticld now is for the cultivated 
esculent. The Thetford and Lyme Depots are soon reached and 
a. as also is the pretty village of Orford. We now reach 
iermont Depot, near which is the picturesque old bridge, famil- 
iar to so many readers by the beautiful lines un it, written by one 
of Ballou’s most graceful contributors, Miss Emily R. Page. A 
mile further on is Bradford, and then Newbury, one of the loveli- 
est of New England villages, celebrated for its seminary and its 
sulphur springs, is reached. Here I remained for a day or two in 
that excellent hotel, the Newbury House, which was crowded with 
visitors. In this town there is more intervale than in any other in 
the State. The great Oxbow, enclosing a New England prairie, 
containing 500 acres, spreads its lake-like expanse just north of 
the village. A sketch of this portion of the Connec- 
ticut is given in No.4. All around the scenery is 
su . Mount Pulaski forms a background to the 
i ape ; from its summit may be seen Owl’s 
Heau, the Sugar Loaf, and Moose Hillock, from the 
lofty top of which latter mountain a view equal to 
that from Mount Washington itself is commanded, 
with infinitely less trowble in obtaining if It can 
easily be reached from Newbury. Between Newbury 
and Wells River (that distance I walked) is Ingalls 
Hill, the view from which, said a gentleman who hd 
travelled extensively in every quarter of the globe, 
was without exception the most beautiful he had ever 
seen. At Wells River, the terminus of the White 
Mountains Railroad, I again took the cars, and puss- 
ing through McIndoes, where are some fine falls of 
the Connecticut, went on to Burnet, just beyond 
which we left the Connecticut River, which had hith- 
erto been our companion all the way, and thundered 
along the banks of the Passumpsic, an equally beau- 
tiful though smaller stream, to St. Johnsbury, the for- 
mer terminus of the road, and the place in which is 
located the world-renowned scale factory of E. and T. 
Fairbanks & Co. In this village is the St. Johnsbury 
House, one of the best conducted hotels in New Eng- 
land. From thence to Lyndon, near which are the 
Lyndon Falls, exceedingly picturesque, and on to 
Burke, where those who desire to do so take stage 
for Willoughby Lake, which is some six miles dis- 
tant. Soon after leaving the station, I travelled along 
the banks of the Bellwater Pond to Barton, the pres- 
ent terminus of the railway, a busy, thriving place, 
and soon found myself snugly housed in Mr. Hiram 
Hill’s Barton Hotel. I staid all night at Barton, tor 


a 


the purpose of fishing in Bellwater Pond, and a fine string of 
pickerel, and a longe, or a salmon trout, as they call it here, of 
twenty-four pounds, rewarded me. In the morning I started im 
Hill’s stage for Lake Memphremagog, fifteen miles distant, over 
an excellent road, in the course of which we rode along the ba 

of Barton River and crossed Black River, a stream worthy its 
name, for it was as sable as the fabled Styx. ‘“There’s Mem- 
phremagog !” exclaimed the driver, just as we reached the sum- 
mit of a hill overlooking a pretty village ; and there indeed it was, 
stretching far over to the north, and framed in moantains which it 
faithfully reflected ; for in the soft, hazy atmosphere it looked 
calm as some Eden stream on a paradise morning. To the left, 
Mount Elephantis and the Owl’s Head, and far off in the purple 
distance the Sugar Loaf (there are always Owl’s Heads and Sugar 
Loafs in every mountain range, I believe), on whose summit, as I 
afterwards learned, is a lake, like those tarns one meets with in 
the Scottish Highlands, abounding with tront. These fish I now 
know from gustatory experience to be “rich and rare;” but I 
really wonder how they got there. Possibly, when the waters of 
the Deluge subsided, some hollow on this mountain top may have 
received and retained the waters, and in them certain antedilavian 
trout, from which descended the present occupants. But it may 
be objected to the theory that IL have not xecounted for evapora- 
tion or taken secret springs into consideration. Well, Iam in no 
mood just now for argument, so let the geologists look to it ; and 
as Professors Hitchcock and Agassiz are now making a scientific 
survey of the rocks of this State, I leave the matter to their acu- 
men. I drove to the Memphremagog Hotel, which is kept by Mr. 
Phineas Page. It is without exception about the pleasantest 
hotel-home I was ever domiciled in. It stands on the edge of 
the lake, and is close to the steamboat pier. Mr. Page’s house is 
especially famous for its piscatorial dainties. Heaven, it is said, 


often sends meat (or fish) and a certain sable gentleman sends 
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cooks. It is not so at Page’s. The pickerel, trout, or longe, are 
scarcely out of the lake before they are performing the part of St. 
Lawrence on a gridiron, or taking a warm bath with the water at 
212° Fahrenheit. Other table dainties are in culinary harmony 
with the finny “ critters.” We might almost fancy Mr. Phine-as 
Page had derived his half-ichthyological given name from his daily 
victims. The last sketch is a view of the southern portion of the 
lake from the piazza of the Memphremagog House. The little 
steamer is called the Mountain Ward, commanded by that fine fel- 
low (I wont use the hackneyed term gentleman), Captain Fogg. 
This boat leaves the pier every morning, steams thirty miles up 
the lake, calling at the Mountain House—a capital hotel, kept by 
Mr. Jennings, which I recommend to all tourists—and returns to 
Lake Village the same evening. There is no more delightful 
trip in the country,—the shores of the lake are indented with love- 
ly bays, and bold headlands stretch out grandly. Not far from 
e starting-place is a lovely “bit” of water scenery. I have 
endeavored to give some idea of the little islands which cluster 
there in sketch No. 2. North of this, and about three miles dis- 
tant, is the scene portrayed in No. 3. No better place for the 
union of music and moonlight could possibly be imagined. The 
lake abounds in choice fish. Longe are sometimes caught weigh- 
ing sixty pounds, and from six to twenty pounders are frequent. 
Fine pickerel are taken all the year round, as are other choice fish. 
In the woods and on the flats, there is any quantity of feathered 
game ; and woodcock and snipe resort to the neighboring marshes 
in numbers. Wild fowl of all kinds are common sights. 
In Bort, Lake Memphrethagog is a paradise for It is 
now easily reached in one day from Boston, and there is only two 
hours (or miles) of staging, and that is over a capital road and in 
vehicles. It is a direct route to Canada, part of the lake 
indeed lies beyond Derby line, and the approach to it from all di- 
rections presents a series of the loveliest pictures. There is an- 
other advantage to which I must refer. Tourists may remain as 
long as they please at Page’s Hotel, Lake Village, or Jennings’s 


Mountain House, and then take the steamer to the 
northern extremity of the lake, from whence stages 
run over a fine turnpike road to Sherbrooke, fifteen 
miles, where they may get into the cars of the Grand 
Trunk Railway and reach Montreal or Quebec the 
same day. On the return trip, the route may be 
varied by travelling by way of Moosehead Lake, 
Maine, and to Boston or New York via. Portland. 
The Connecticut and Passumpsic River Railroad is 
one of the best conducted in the United States. Its 
directors are practical men, and Mr. Amos Barnes, 
who has for several years been conductor, is highly 
popular with all who use the line. Owing in a great 
measure to his vigilance and foresight, scarcely a 
serious accident has occurred since the first train ran 
—I am sure I need sayno more. So let me conclude 
by recommending all who desire real relaxation and 
enjoyment, either in the delightful Lake Village and 
its vicinity or on the bright, clear waters themselves, 
to spend a part of the summer at least by Mem- 
phremagog. No one will regret following this ad- 
vice, which is not always the case with those who 
receive advice gratis. 


COMEDY IN AN AQUARIUM. 


Purpura shell, which was, ho 

to concea*him, Whether 
weaker than usual I cannot say, but in spite of my 
efforts to make him shift his quarters to some more 
suitable, though more weighty conch, he always pre- 
ferred his original dwelling. I dropped in for his ap- 
proval, at ditterent times, at least six turbinated cots, 
any one of which would have suited him to a turn; 
‘but no, although his head and the greater portion of 
his body were always exposed, from some unaccount- 
able reason he always appeared contented and happy with his 
choice. By accident I hit upon a plan to eject him. 1 had a dog- 
whelk, which was at least twice the size of the hermit-crab, and, 
as it approximated too closely to the top of the tank to suit my 
notions of ——s I gave him a sudden jerk that sent him 
plump to the bottom. He landed in a corner close to a piece of 
sandstone, on which some delicate Ulva Jatissima was growing, 
and luckily in the same corner the hermit was seated performing 
his toilet, little anticipating any disturbance. Meantime Mr. 
Whelk in a few seconds, not being at all maimed by his fall, pre- 
pared as usual to make a move, and gently turning back his horny 
door, or operculum, he affixed his broad breast to the first object 
within reach, and the aforesaid Purpura shell holding this position, 
it of course was selected tor the purpose. Shortly thereafter, the 
crab, wishing to take his morning walk, pre to move. Im- 
agine his surprise and indignation upon finding that his carriage 
refused to be drawn after him with its usual facility. He knew 
that the obstruction could not have arisen from its having stuck in 
the mud, and therefore probably concluded that I or somebody 
else (not at all an unusual occurrence) was playing tricks upon 
him. In this belief he gave a strong pull, and then, finding he 
did not advance in the least his vehicle from its former position, 
he popped inside with the intention of tiring us out, and so get- 
ting free. Accordingly, after a short interval, thinking perhaps 
that all was right, he peeped at first rather slyly out, but in a little 
while with great boldness, when, to his horror, what should meet 
his eye bug the mgpster mollusc bearing down him, and 
threatening to crush himself and his dwelling all to piéces beneath 
its weight. That he was greatly alarmed was evident—if not 
from his face, at least judging from his actions, for he pulled and 
tugged and shook his long antennx threateningly, although with- 
out the slightest success. A pony might as well have attempted 
to pull a pheton to which was attached a heavy brewer’s dray, as 
the crab to move the united weight of his shell and the great whelk 
combined. There was one hole left for him whereby he might 
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creep out of his difficulty. It was not a pleasant alternative cer- 
tainly, but it must be done, so giving a final tug, quite as futile as 
any he had before made, he unhooked his tail, and clambered up 
the friendly piece of sandstone that stood hard by. From the 
apex of this resting-place he looked savagely down upon the 
wretch who had, as he thought, wilfully robbed him of his house 
—his all. “Is it not too bad, sir, for such a crawling rascal to 
stick to his neighbor’s property like that?” he seemed to ask, 
looking up at me. ‘“ Honi soit qui mal y pense,” thought I, for 
I knew the whelk had, like Michael Cassio, ‘‘ Erred in ignorance, 
and not in cunning.” I could not, therefore, think of going to 
the rescue. The result proved that it was unnecessary; for soon 
afterwards he had crept over the hermit’s cell, and was quietly 
wending his way towards the wrinkled sands. The crab, who had 
been attentively watching every movement, no sooner perceived 
the coast clear than he scrambled down to his “old house at 
home,” before the door of which I had just mischievously pushed 
a pebble. Determined not to be baffled by such an obstacle, he 
quickly scraped it away, sorted his shell, and giving a sort of gym- 
nastic leap from the place where he stood, he dropped his tail with 
the greatest precision into the aperture, adjusted his body, and 
galloped off to some more favorable spot. This little incident 
taught him a lesson, from which it was evident he profited on an- 
other occasion. Indeed, the next day I found he had voluntarily 
taken up with a shell much better suited to the calibre of his body. 
It was very annoying, after I had waited so long and patiently to 
see him, “ flit” to another residence, to find that he had done it on 
the sly, and under the shadow of night, like a swindler that had 
not paid his rent. But manya time have I, in common with other 
zealous observers, been similarly disappointed. It is on this ac- 
count that it is so difficult to treat of their habits from personal 
observation. It not unfrequently occurs that before a circum- 
stance can be chronicled, which = Bn written takes but a few min- 
utes to read, days, weeks, and even months are spent in constant 
watching by the anxious student.—Harper’s Aquarium, 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
MONODY ON THE DEATH OF TOM MOORE. 


BY W. FELIX TIMBER. 


Wild rolled the waves round Erin’s strand, 
And dark the night winds lowered ; 
But darker yet that gloomy land, 
By sorrows overpowered. 
Fair maidens weep, fond lovers sigh, 
That cne so gifted thus should die; 
A requiem sing, rejoice no more, 
But in your saddest strains dep) 
Death's noblest victim—hapless Moore. 


Mount high. ye billows of the deep, 
And swell the mournful sound! 
Our honored bard is now asleep, 
Low in the cold, moist ground. 
The vail of death—the shades cf night 
Have hid the mortal from our sight ; 
But on a high and heavenly shore 
The immortal poet sings before 
The God of love, whom all adore. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


A WEDDING AFTER ALL. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


Yes, darling, it came in the midst of brightness and beauty. 
Never was there a more delightful day, never. We had carried 
all the pot-flowers out on the lawn, and Rosa was gathering some 
of the most delicate buds for the breakfast table. Rosa seems to 
love only buds (she is a rose-bud herself). It is a strange taste— 
but, as I was saying, we were so happy! The spring work was all 
done—everything about the house looked clean, bright and shin- 
ing. We had been particularly careful with Tilla’s room. All the 
furniture, of course, is new (Horace had exquisite taste) ; the cur- 
tains were so royally beautiful, the carpet so regal! We said 
every time we ran up to take a look at the bride’s chamber (to 
be), “wont they be so cosy there, with vases and pictures, music, 
rare books, and surrounded by that delicate statuary that Horace 
brought from Italy !”—and now to think the dream is over—a 
pall has fallen on her hopes and ours. Truly this has been a 
house of tears for the three past days. Rosa said as we were 
going in to breakfast : . 

“ Stop one moment, Tilla, let me put this lily in your hair, over 
your left temple—there ; your cheeks are too bright, coz, and this 
will sofcen that crimson to a more delicate hue.” 

“T feel the blood in my face and temples,” said Tilla; “but 
thank you, no; 1 have an aversion to wearing lilies in my hair. 
They were placed in my mother’s hands when she lay cold in her 
shroud, and I have never wished them to wear as ornaments 
since.” 

“What a strange whim!” cried Rosa, laughing, and winking 
roguishly over at us; “now I should wear them for that very rea- 
son ; but don’t be angry with me, Tilla, I’ll take it out.” 

She had sometime before slyly thrust a lily with a long stem in 
Tilla’s curls ; now she snatched it away. 

“QO, have I been wearing it long?” asked Tilla, with a look of 
great distress. ‘I wouldn’t have had it there for the world !” 

“Pshaw, you are nervous, coz!” exclaimed Rosa, looking 
wonderingly at her cousin’s eyes, which were filled with tears ; 
“that’s foolish.” 

“I know I am nervous, I know very well that it’s foolish,” 
Tilla said, biting her under lip till it grew very red indeed. “I 
am not often in this mood, and I seem strange to myself. O, 
Fred, that is mine; give itto me!” And she held out her hand 
eagerly. 

“Let me look at it only one moment!” Fred cried, not looking 
however, not detaining it a second, as with a deprecating motion 
she still held out her beautiful white arm. 

He gave her the little package, unconsciously revealing the 
worshipful heart in his glance as he did so. Poor Fred! his love 
for Tilla was hopeless ; he knew that her soul was in the keeping 
of another, but he had not the resolution to tear himself away, 
though the preparations for the wedding made him so miserable. 
But Fred is a noble fellow, if he is my brother; as manly and ten- 
der as he is generous. He will come out of this trial better than 
he is now; better fitted for the solving of that great problem we 
call life. 

It was strange, bat Tille’s momentary nervousness about the 
white lily quite unhinged all our mirth, and threw our garlands 
of fancy into confusion. We laughed no more, but ate our break- 
fast so silently! Rosa for a while chattered and talked nonsense, 
but nobody laughed, nobody talked nonsense back. 

“ What in the world has come over you, girls ?” said Aunt Nell, 
as she trotted across the room to bring her work together ; to bring 
up the little sewing-table and the worsted basket, and the various 
boxes and bags which she invariably placed around her seat, with 
a great deal of bustle and confusion. “You look as solemn as a 
funeral.” 

“I’m sure I feel merry enough,” said Rosa. 

“ And I—and I!” echoed Tilla and myself, while a deep voice 
said, in at the window: 

“Girls, you know you are telling stories.” And Fred aimed a 
bunch of ripe cherries, so that it fell in the midst of us. 

This caused some scrambling and laughing, but after they were 
eaten, we all fell in the mood contemplative again. 

“ Girls, if you don’t talk, I wont stay here,” said Aunt Nell, 
winding silk on a reel. “Go up stairs, all of you, and see the 


bride’s room ; that will set your tongues to going. You expect 
Horace to-morrow, don’t you, Tilla?” 

“To-morrow, certainly,”’ replied our fair cousin, with emphasis, 
the delicate bloom on her cheek brightening and paling again. “ I 
can’t think what ails me; I’m so foolish!” She said this because 
her lips trembled, and she had turned away. “ Well, come, I’m 
not going to mope here; I move we march up stairs. Let’s see, 
isn’t there something to do ?”’ ; 

“The pink gauze for the marbles,”’ said I. 

“O yes, the pink gauze ; where did you put it, aunty ?” 

“In my second bureau-drawer,” said Aunt Nell; “in a white 
paper, in the left corner !”’ she cried, as we hurried out. 


We went in her room, opened the drawer, took the paper and 
proceeded to the palace-chamber, as we had christened it. 

“TI declare it grows more exquisite every day !”’ exclaimed Rosa, 
pausing on the threshold. 

The sun came through the interstices of the green blinds, through 
the pale pink shades under the lace curtains, and threw a faint but 
glowing radiance over every object. In arrangement and color 
there was nothing wanting ; it seemed as if one added touch would 
destroy their symmetry. ©. 

“ But if we do not cover these lovely Cupids; they will be in- 
jured,” said Rose; “especially through the hot summer. Who’s 
got the crape? O, you, Tilla?—let’s have it; there ought to be 
a dozen yards.” 

“ Crape?” exclaimed Tilla, pulling at the string. 

“O, you know what I mean; gauze, then—it’s all the same.” 

“O, girls, it is erape—black crape !”’ 

She said this sinking back, looking as white as the snow; the 
crape fell out, fold after fold, and hung down over her pink morn- 
ing robe; Tilla leaned back almost fainting. 

“Aunt—Aunt Nell!” cried Rosa, springing down the stairs, two 
steps at a time; “what in the world did you get black crape for, 
for the marbles? You've frightened Tilla almost to death !” 

“Why, child,” said Aunt Nell, rising hastily and coming up the 
stairs, “‘she took the wrong paper. I had forgotten ; I bought the 
crape for old Mrs. Nettles, who is to send her boy after it this 
afternoon ; there’s no harm done; she took the wrong paper, 
that’s all.” 

“But you know how nervous she is, and how black crape shocks 
one, at any rate; I’m sure it does me.” 

“ Here, Tilla, it’s all right; don’t be so foolish, child !”’ 

Aunt Nell had rushed into her chamber, and rushed out again 
with the package of pink gauze. I was soothing Tilla, who was 
pale and helpless, and telling her that such mistakes often hap- 
pened ; it was silly to be superstitious about it. But she is super- 
stitious ; her mother was. 

“Come, don’t let’s think any more about this,” said Rosa, in 
her hearty way, shaking back the thick ebon curls that hung over 
her black eyes ; “such things don’t affect me one bit.” But her 
lips were pale, nevertheless ; perhaps it was sympathy for Tilla’s 
fright. 

“‘ Affect you, why should they? Dear me!” cried Aunt Nell, 
who was Rosa’s counterpart ; “ how I did use to scold sister Mary 
for being nervous about such things! You take after her, child. I 
never shall forget her look when I put on old Miss Morris’s black 
bonnet, to see how the shape become me; I thought she would 
have gone into fits. But nobody died in consequence, except our 
old dog Tib, and he’d been superannuated, as good as dead, for 
two years or more. There, I’m glad to see you laugh, child’; and 
I can’t blame you, come to think of it, for feeling a little nervous ; 
I suppose it’s natural, just now, Horace being in boats and on cars 
so much. Come, come, cheer up !” 

Tilla shivered a little, but made a great effort to cheer up, which 
resulted in a spasmodic bloom and a series of languid smiles. We 
festooned the gauze over what little gilding there was, the frames 
of the mirror and the pictures, and wrapped up the beautiful 
statuary, if that can be called wrapping up, which does not hide 
an outline or a shadow, and then we pretended to re-arrange some 
other little things, till we cheated ourselves into the belief that 
Tilla had forgotten all about the black crape, which of course she 
had not, any more than we had. 

After dinner we walked to the wood, Fred going with us. We 
tried to be a merry party, but some way or another we did not 
succeed. Fred told us a melancholy story about a man who lived 
in an old house in the village—a haunted house, of course—that 
made our teeth chatter, and we felt very glum and blue, the whole 
of us. Neyer did I long for the coming of the mail so intensely 
as I did on that evening. I knew there would be letters for some 
of us, or at least papers, and glad was I when I heard the long, 
shrill whistle that announced the vicinity of the mail train. 

“A letter for Aunt Nell, and one from somebody for Tilla!” 
cried Fred, holding them tantalizingly beyond her reach. 

Presently he gave Tilla hers, sighed as he turned away, and be- 
gan to unfold the papers, an operation that generally took some- 
time, for he always smoothed them out, doubled them exactly in 
the centre, and then folded them in two again. While he was do- 
ing this, my eyes were fastened on Tilla. It seemed to me that 
she never looked so surpassingly lovely. The gas was on, in a 
full, clear flame above her head; her dress of some soft, glossy 
texture hung in queenly folds about her graceful form ; her lips 
were parted with smiles ; the old, sweet glow was on her cheeks ; 
the long, dark lashes (very long and dark and sweeping were 
they) almost rested on the fair flesh tint beneath them ; her brow, 
so pure, so smooth, so maidenly, gleamed out whitely from the 
waves of rich auburn hair that swept against her temples, swayed 
against her throat. Nobody could see her but I; she had chosen 
her seat in a niche. 

Fred handed me one of the papers—(Rosa was busy cutting 
cake in the next room)—and I believe we opened them together. 


It was not a moment before Fred and I looked over towards each 
other, and if my face bore the same impress of horror that his did, 
we were a ghastly couple. His teeth were pressed into his lip, his 
hands grasping the papers yet unopened on the table, while he 
glared at me and [I at him, livid and terror-stricken. I turned to 
give one more glance at Tilla; she was yet reading, happy, poor 
soul! happy as her dear child-heart could be; then obeying his 
motion, I noiselessly arose and followed my brother. Up into his 
bachelor chamber I went, and we two sat down there, the papers 
all huddled in his hands, dumb for the moment. Then he spoke, 
and his voice thrilled me: ‘O, Harriet, Harriet West !”’ 

“ Frederick, this is awful !” was my reply ; “ it has almost turned 
my brain! What will she do?—O, what will she do?” I was 
overcome and sobbing like a child. 

“God knows, sister !”” His voice was broken, and by the dying 
twilight I could see the tears streaming down his cheeks. 

“We must not let her know to-night; we must prepare her; 
can we inform her gradually? O, this is overwhelming!” I 
could not stop my tears, though I was striving very hard for 
composure, 

“T don’t see how; but if you ery thus, she will notice it ; indeed, 
I can’t tell what to do; I can’t think, I’m bewildered !” 

‘It is no mistake, is it?—are you sure there can be no mistake? 
Was it his name? We must look again. 0, horrible, horrible! 
Light the gas, Fred.” 

Yes, there it was in great black letters, as if to mock our strained 
vision, “ Terrible Calamity !’’—and there in the list of the killed, 
the first name, too, was that of “‘Horace Appleton—taken up 
dead.” ©, it was fearful! His body perchance crushed in the 
fall of a heavy car—and there sat Tilla beneath us, unconscious of 
her loss—her great and irreparable loss, I felt sure it would be— 
80 happy, reading what his loving hand had traced only a very 
few days before ! 

We sat there till the supper-bell rang, and then went slowly 
down, trying to feign ease while our hearts were burning within 
us like live coals. Was it not strange? Rosa and Tilla were 
waltzing around the supper-table ; an old wheezy hand-organ was 
grinding out doleful tunes under the window. 

“ See her now!” cried Rosa, triumphantly ; “the first time she 
has been like herself since morning.” 

Tilla’s face was perfectly brilliant, and Rosa was in such wild 
spirits that she did not notice Fred and I. We talked of every- 
thing ; I had hard work not to keep choking up every little while, 
and I noticed that Fred snapped his eyes more than usual. 

“The papers, girls, where have you put the papers? Dear me, 
you know I always want one, if no more.” 


Supper was cleared away. It was Aunt Nell, bustling from 
place to place, opening closed doors, peering in and shutting 
them again; it was Aunt Nell, impatient and frowning a little, 
asking for the papers. 

“Where are they, Fred ?” 

Fred turned to me. “ Hattie, where are they ?” 

My heart was in my mouth, but I could not prevaricate. “ Did 
you not leave them in your room, Fred ?” 

He hurried to his room, and I after him. My head felt light ; 
my brain and my eyes were hot and tingling. 

“What shall we do, Fred? Call Aunt Nell, and tell her.” 

“No, no,” he said, hurriedly, tearing the papers into strips and 
thrusting them into the stove; “‘we must gain time.” Then he 
applied a match, and the papers roared in the flame. _ 

“TI don’t see what good that is ?” said I. 

“Nor I either, that’s a fact. I don’t know what I’m about. 
Look here, I’m going out of this house; to-morrow I shall take 
the cars for Ashville. Of course he must be brought here.” 

A faint “good-night,” and he was gone. I seated myself, hold- 
ing my temples tightly, and strove to think. Aunt Nell called 
me again and again, but I could not have gone down unless I had 
been dragged from the chamber. 

“‘ What is the matter with you all? I shall go crazy, I do be- 
lieve ’ Aunt Nell had come up into Fred’s chamber, and stood 
within the door. “I just caught a glimpse of Fred’s coat-tails,”’ 
she continued, “‘and called him, but he wouldn’t answer; and 
here I have been shouting for you, a thing Dr. Tyng expressly 
forbid me doing, and you can’t answer !” 

“O, Aunt Nell!” I gasped, “‘ Horace Appleton is dead—killed— 
an accident—the express train !”” 

“Merciful Heaven!” Aunt Nell fell back into a chair, nearly 
lifeless. “Hattie, you can’t believe it! Hattie, you are in a 
dream—in a maze, child !” 

*O, aunt, it is too terribly true! Poor Tilla!” 

“And to think she and Rosa have gone down to the store! The 
child will certainly hear of it, and fall down dead. © dear, dear, 
dear !” 

“Well,”—I felt weak and stupid—“ she must hear of it, and I’d 
rather somebody else would tell her; I couldn’t.” 

We sat there for a while in a state of mind that no language 
can describe ; I picturing the scenes that would probably be en- 
acted in that house in a few days, in place of the joyous bridal 
that we had so long anticipated. I thought of the merry times we 
had enjoyed, preparing the beautiful room, sewing on the delicate 
fabrics, making the wedding dresses, and now all these must 
be exchanged for the pall, the coffin and the crape, the robes of 
mourning. 

Soon, it seemed very soon (it was more than an hour), we heard 
a carriage coming. It stopped. My prophetic fears told what 
had happened. I hurried down the stairs, followed by Aunt Nell. 
Alas, alas! she was taken out, white as a drenched lily—poor 
Tilla—her face blanched to the hue of death, her eyes wild, hollow 
and staring. Rosa followed, her face also livid, looking at us with 
starting eyeballs. 
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“ We heard it almost the first thing !’”’ she cried, iu a low whis- 
per, and rushed into the house. 

The doctor was summoned. Tilla had not spoken, had not 
moved. She lay as we placed her upon the lounge, and to all our 
tender queries, she never answered once. It was the saddest spec- 
tacle ever saw. Everything needful was done, but there seemed 
to come no consciousness into the wide-open eyes, not the tremor 
of a nerve was visible. 

“Poor child!” said the doctor; “watch her every moment ; 
come over to the house if she moves.” And giving the necessary 
directions, he returned to the bedside of a sick wife. 

Aunt Nell sat by the lounge ; I crawled in the darkness up into 
Rosa’s room. I heard her sobbing softly on the bed, and went to 
mingle my tears with hers. 

“Tell me about it, Rosa ?”’ 

“ Charley Blair was reading it as we went into the store. He 
pronounced the name perfectly plain. She caught my arm and be- 
gan to look just as you saw her when she came home. Everybody 
hushed ; the shop was as still as death. Presently she went totter- 
ing forward, and exclaimed, ‘ Charley Blair, let me see that pa- 
per?’ He shook his head, and said ‘No.’ O, dear, how she looked ! 
Then she asked—O, in such a solemn voice and ‘manner !—“ As 
you hope for mercy, tell me if you just read that Horace Apple- 
ton—was—dead ?’ Nobody answered, and then she cried out and 
fell down. O, poor Tilla! What a horrid day it’s been, and what 
horrid days are coming !—ugh! I wish I was away from here ; 
anywhere but here. How is she ?” 

“ She lays just the same ; doesnt’t seem to take any notice.” 

“ And Fred—where’s Fred ?” 

I told her how he had gone. 

“ Poor fellow, he must feel dreadfully, too !”’ 

Occasionally I went down stairs. Aunt Nell still sat watching ; 
she made me go to bed at last, and I fell into an uneasy slumber. 
In the morning Tilla came to herself a little, but still she seemed 
like one in a dream. She would sit on the edge of the couch, 
throw her hair back and clasp her temples, seeming to strain every 
faculty to bring back some forgotten vision. ‘There was no use 
in trying to comfort her; she would look up so strangely, and 
smile in such a way, that we feared her reason was gone forever. 

Fred had doubtless left the village. We knew we should not 
hear from him for two days at least, for the place where the acci- 
dent happened was a great way off. That night we sat at the 
table, Rosa and I; we could eat no supper; it was a useless cere- 
mony. The whistle of the mail train had sounded, ay, sounded 
like a knell in more than one anxious ear. The boy was coming 
with the papers; I thought there was an unusual bustle, but I 
hurried to the door. 

“Good news, good news!’’ shouted Charley Blair, waving a 
crutch—(he was lame). 

“Hush, for Heaven’s sake!” said the doctor, in a tone of 
authority ; “would you kill her?” 

What does it mean? I could not speak, but I looked the 
question from one to the other of the motley throng that had 
crowded to the door. 

“Tt means,” said the doctor, coming near and speaking softly ; 
“that after all, Horace Appleton is alive and nearly well, he 
having—” 

Here he caught me round the waist and clapped his hand on 
my mouth, to stifle the shriek of joy that would have resounded 
through the house. 

“T ask again if you would kill that poor girl !’”’ he cried, almost 
sternly, releasing me. ‘I tell you if she were to hear this news 
suddenly, it would dethrone her reason forever. I would rather 
for the time being she remain just as she is, for gradually she is 
becoming in a manner reconciled, and when she has strength to 
bear it, then I am willing she should be told, but not now. Thank 
God! Poor child!” And he drew a long sigh of relief. 

Rosa was told. First she wept freely, then she danced, making 
all sorts of pantomimic motions, expressive of her rapture. Aunt 
Nell was told, and for one hour she obstinately refused to credit 
it, if one might believe her, walking to and fro and shaking her 
head, but with eyes filled with smiles and tears all the time. No, 
she wouldn’t believe it till she looked in his eyes and took hold of 
his hands, and then, after such a shock, she didn’t know as she 
should. Seeing this made me commend the doctor’s wisdom in 
Tilla’s case. But we could not control our manners and our 
eyes. Poor Till must have thought us heartless when she began 
to think at all; indeed she confessed as much afterwards. 

Three, four days passed and our gentle cousin had grown even 
like an angel. So it seemed to us. She never spoke of Horace, 
but we often found her with a smile upon her lips, looking heaven- 
ward. One day I entered her chamber. 

“Tam very happy,” she said; “I just heard Horace; I know 
his voice, and I think he was calling me. I shall see him soon.” 

“T believe you will,” I said. 

Her face lighted up. “O, I am so glad!” she said, softly; 
“then you are willing I should go? I have been communing with 
my heart and with my God ; I think I am ready.” 

The doctor came in. “ Well, Tilla, you are much better!” he 
exclaimed. 

She looked alarmed for a moment, as though he was taking her 
sweet hope from her breast. 

“T heard a voice just now,” he said, cautiously, “that sounded 
strangely like that of Horace Appleton.” 

“And I, so did I, doctor,” she said, hurriedly but faintly. “Is 
it not very strange? Do you think they ever come to us ?” 

“O, 1 am sure they do,” replied the doctor, taking her white 
hand in his, soothingly. 

She closed her eyes, and opened them again. “ It is a pleasant 
belief,” she whispered. 


“Tt is indeed ; but how much pleasanter it would be just now 
to hear the real voice ?” 

Her lip quivered. “ Don’t, doctor,” she said, with an expression 
of pain, turning her head away. 

“ But I want you to think of it, my child; I have my reasons ; 
I wouldn’t wound you for the world; wouldn't it be sweeter mu- 
sic to hear his voice as you heard it before you were ill—to see 
him as you then saw him ?” 

One or two tears fell slowly down her white cheek. “0, doc- 
tor, you know it would; but that is impossible. Please say no 
more.” And she withdrew her hand. 

“ Perhaps not impossible !” 

I held my breath. She looked—looked at him with her whole 
soul in her eyes, her cheeks flushed painfully, her eyes dilated. 

“Tt might be, you know ”—he hesitated. 

She caught both his hands and raised herself instantaneously, 
still hanging upon his face with her strained glance, as if her very 
soul’s salvation depended upon what he should say next. 

“ Sometimes,” he said, slowly, “reports are erroneous—” 

She fell back on the pillow, her color gone, her lips compressed, 
her hands closely clasped. I thought she had fainted ; the doctor 
gently pushed’me from the bedside. 

“ Gather all your firmness now, my child. Place your thoughts 
on God. Thank him who once restored the dead to life—” 

I could bear it no longer, but rushed from the room, and flying 
to the farthest corner of the house, I gave full vent to my feelings, 
weeping uncontrollably. When I went down stairs, I saw by 
their faces that the uncertainty was over, that she knew it. Fred 
was walking back and forth, his glance absent, his cheeks and 
eyes hollow, his arms folded, his brows a little knit. Horace (he 
had been home two days) reclined on his couch, very pale but 
very happy; we were all happy; even Fred, in a certain sort of 
miserable way, was happy, too, I verily believe. Aunt Nell was 
up stairs; Rosa sat humming and smiling. 

The door opened ; had a vision from the unseen world appeared, 
I could not have been more startled. There stood Tilla, leaning 
on the doctor and Aunt Nell. She looked as ethereal as a spirit. 
She was dressed in pure, soft white, her hair banded back, her 
face so eager, so eager yet so brilliant with hope! They led her 
to the couch—and then to see her fall within his arms !—even the 
remembrance is almost too much for me. 

“ Given me back from the very grave !” she sobbed, laying her 
head against his bosom. ‘“O, God sees how grateful I am !” 

He had his arm about her, his well arm, but he could not speak, 
no, could not say a word ; large tears stood in his dark eyes, and 
his lip quivered as I have seen a babe’s when grief has touched 
its little heart too sharply—but it was not with grief. You may 
believe that there was not a dry eye there, and more than one left 
the room with a quick and stealthy tread. 

Well, sorrow came for a night, but joy followed, ay, indeed it 
did. And we’re to have the wedding after all. I have this min- 
ute been to peep into the “ palace room,” as I do every two or 
three hours, just to refresh my eyes. It is as beautiful as a dream ! 
But Tilla, since that sorrow, seems transfigured from beauty to 
glory. I think she has some new source of happiness, for yester- 
day she was in the “palace room” as I went by, and I am very 
sure she was just rising from her knees. 

We are all happy again; not as we were before, but rationally, 
calmly so, referring all pleasant gifts more immediately to the 
Good Giver, ‘ He who doeth all things well.” 


CRYSTALLIZATION. 


All metals are capable of assuming, under favorable circum- 
stances, the crystalline form. Many of them, particularly gold, 
silver, copper and bismuth, occur crystallized in nature, and are 
found either as cubes or octahedrons, or in some of the derivative 
forms ; antimony is, however, an exception to this rule, and affords 
rhomboidal crystals. In order to crystallize a metal artificially, it 
is sometimes sufficient to melt a few ounces in a crucible, and 
having permitted it to cool on the surface, to pierce the crust 
formed and allow the interior to flow out. By this means very 
beautiful crystals of bismuth may be obtained ; but in the case of 
some of the less fusible metals, larger masses and slower cooling 
are necessary to produce this effect, and consequently these are 
never found in a crystalline state unless considerable weights have 
been fused, and allowed gradually to cool, as sometimes oceurs in 
furnaces in which their metallurgic treatment is effected. It also 
frequently happens that one metal may be precipitated in crystal- 
line form by placing a strip of another metal in the solution of its 
salts. In this way silver, deposited in a solution of acetate of 
lead, precipitated the latter in feathery crystals. Gold is occasion- 
ally deposited in this form from its ethereal solutions, and a stick 
of phosphorus produces the same effect. Nearly all the metals 
yield crystals when deposited from their solutions by electric cur- 
rents of feeble intensity, and it is doubtless to this action that we 
are indebted for the many beautiful specimens of the native metals 
which enrich thé cabinets of mineralogists.— Scientific American. 


CHINESE ORIGIN OF MUSICAL NOTATION, 


Under the reign of I don’t know what emperor, who lived 2600 
years before Christ, the prime minister was ordered to put an end 
to the disorder which existed in the musical scales. Ke accord- 
ingly repaired to a high mountain, covered with a forest of bam- 
boos. ‘Taking a branch of bamboo, he cut it between the knots, 
removed the pith, and blowing into the hollow reed, produced a 
sound similar to that of his own voice when unmoved by passion. 
The sound thus produced became the key-note of the series. 
While the minister pursued other experiments, a couple of birds, 
male and female, perched upon a neighboring tree; the male be- 
gan to sing, and uttered six different notes; the female, replying 
to her mate, articulated six more, and it happened that these 
twelve sounds joined together formed the twelve degrees of the 
scale. The minister, protiting by this lesson, cut twelve bamboos, 
and arranged their lengths so as to produce the twelve half-tones 
forming the chromatic scale embraced in the unity of the octave ! 
This charming picture expresses the moral as weil as the physical 
character of music, and contains fundamental truths afterwards 
confirmed by Pythagoras and by Leibnitz.—Lamartine. 


HOW TO AVOID THE DANGERS OF A THUNDER STORM. 

A French writer, M. De La Rive, thus describes the best my 
of escaping the perils of a thunder storm, and corrects some p 
lar errors on the subject :—‘ It would be better to avoid ha’ 
about one metallic objects, when fearing to be struck in the tint] 
of astorm. Franklin also recommends not to keep oneself too 
near to chimneys, the soot of which is able to conduct the electric 
discharge; to keep oneself distant, for the same reason, from 
metals, from looking glasses (on account of their tin foil), and 
from gildings. The best thing appears, that we should endeavor 
to keep ourselves in the middle of a room; the less we trust the 
walls and the ground, the less are we exposed. The surest plan, 
perhaps, would be to have a hammock suspended by silk cords in 
the centre of a large room. However, even with these precautions 
it may happen that, if the lightning does not find a continuous 
conductor around the chamber, it may dart from one point upon 
the point diametrically ——— and may meet in its course the 
person in the middle of the room. Numerous assemblages of men 
or animals may increase the danger of being struck by lightning, 
either by assembling in a given point a greater quantity of con- 
ducting matter, or by producing by their breathing an ascending 
column of vapor, the effect of which is to conduct in preference 
the discharge towards the place itself from which it emanates ; 
finally, it is probably also to an ascending current of moist air 
that may be attributed the fact, observed very generally, that 
ay ere filled with grain and forage are more frequently struck 

y lightning than other buildings. It also happens sometimes 
that a single person is struck in the midst of a numerous group ; 
and, inversely, that a single person is spared, without our being 
able to detect any exterior cause of the difference, which is evi- 
dently due to the circumstance that, as is proved by direct experi- 
ments, there are individuals who are naturally better conductors 
of electricity than others. Although it would be more prudent 
not to be situated in the midst of clouds, out of which lightning 
and thunder are escaping in an incessant manner, yet a number 
ot examples of persons who have been so placed, and who have 
come out safe and sound, show that there is not always danger in 
traversing similar clouds ; it is also more prudent, during a storm, 
to keep uway from telegraph wires, to escape the shock of the 
sparks that may result from the phenomena of induction.” 


COLT’S REVOLVERS. 

The word “revolver” has had, of late, much signification in 
the estimation of Englishmen. It has nh & most important 
agent of defence to our poor countrymen in the terrible struggle 
with the Indian mutineers, and has done its work bravely in the 
retributive war. We are among the earliest of its votaries, and 
we have had reason to be glad that we did our best to obtain for 
it a popularity in the service. But Col. Colt did not long enjoy 
a monopoly of the manufacture of his marvellous repeater. Others 
came into the field with weapons, laying claims, upon some ground 
or other, to superior effectiveness, and a furious competition arose, 
which must have done injury to the enterprising American, if his 
weapon had not been of genuine manufacture. Among his oppo- 
nents were Messrs. Deane and Adams. The advocates of their 
fire-arms were numerous ; it was considered a neck and neck race ; 
precision on the one hand opposed to rapidity on the other. There 
was, however, no public test of the relative merits of the weapons 
to which every competing party could refer. ‘ Opinion” alone 
determined the selection. Accordingly, Col. Colt, contident of 
the superiority of his weapon, referred the question of its efficiency 
to the government of the United States, taking the opportunity of 
giving prominence to his pistol-carbine, which, as a military wea- 
pon, is of course of greater value than the pistol. ‘The govern- 
ment referred the matter to a board of competent officers, and their 
report is now before us, furnishing conclusive evidence that the 
palm of superiority must be awarded to Col. Colt. We hope it 
will not be long before we are able to announce that the British 
government has followed the example of the authorities in Ameri- 
ca, and ordered that the Colt six-shot pistol be introduced into our 
cavalry.—Londov United Service Journal. 


» 


PEOPLE WHO ESCAPE GOUT. 

Deep drinkers escape gout, not because they deserve it, but be- 
cause the nervous powers of the stomach are enfeebled by over 
stimulation ; they have consequently no appetite, they eat but lit- 
tle, and fail to accumulate that excess of effete and ill-assimilated 
nitrogenous matters in the circulation, which in those who eat 
more largely, as well as drink freely, is one of the principal causes 
of the malady. Moderation in eating, then, is one of the first 
great points to be impressed on all those who are anxious to avoid 
the gout. Eating too much is a much more common excess with 
the upper and middle classes than drunkenness. We don’t find 
the disease among that class of poor persons who live in our large 
towns, whose occupations are sedentary, and who drink gin and 
beer to an excess that is frequently indirectly, if not directly, 
destructive to life. We see in the habits of life of these individu- 
als several circumstances most favorable to the development of the 
disease, impure air, deficient exercise and excess in drink, but wh 
have we in this class of persons no gout? Simply because in their 
diet there is a deficiency of nitrogenous elements. Almost all their 
money is spent in drink, they have not the means of procuring an 
excess of tuod, and, owing to the loss of appetite from excessive 
drinking, they would be unable to eat it if they had it. They 
therefore do not get that excess of supply over waste, in the nitro- 
genous elements of their food, which leads to that essential pre- 
existing condition for the development of the disease.—Alezunder 
on Rheumatism and Gout. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar, We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 


THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tux Scour or tux Susquenanna. A Tale of 
tragic interest iu toe Valley of Wyoming, during the days of our revolu- 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tue Honrer Spy or Vincinia. This is an- 
other favorite Kevolutionary story of Sea aud Shore, for which the writer is 
Go SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

D HAND: or, Tux Caviser or raz Enouisa Cuannet. A graphic nau- 
tical and jand story of the Commonwealth times of Cromwell in England. 
F. CLINTON BARRINGTON 

CABIN BOY: or, Lirs on tuz Wino. A Tale of Fortune’s Freaks 
aud Faucies. A hne story of life in its various phases and under some of 
its most romantic incidents. By............... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tue Kep Cross anp THe Unescenr. 
A story of Bostun Bay and the Meditertauéao. A nautical romance of vivid 
interest and great ingenuity of plot. By........ FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or. Dinetz tue Backwoopsman. A vivid 
and charming story of Kast aud West, unrivalled in pilot and character. 
Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 

(7 For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


QUEEN ISABELLA. 

Her person was of the middle height, and well proportioned. 
: Fp clear, fresh complexion, with light blue eyes and au- 
n hair—a style of beauty exceedingly rare in Spain. Her 

tures were regular, and universally allowed to be uncommonly 
handsome. The illusion which attaches to rank, more especially 
when united with engaging manners, might lead us to suspect 
some exaggeration in the encomiums s0 liberally lavished on her. 

But they would seem to be in a great measure justified by the 
portraits that remain of her, which combine a faultless symmetry 
of features with singular sweetness and intelligence of expression. 
Her manners were most gracious and pleasing. They were 
marked by natural dignity and modest reserve, tempered by an 
affability which flowed from the kindness of her disposition. She 

was the last person to be approached with undue familiarity; yet 

the respect which she imposed was mingled with the strongest 
feelings of devotion and love. She showed great tact in accom- 
modating herself to the peculiar situation and character of those 
around her. She ap in arms at the head of her troops, and 
shrunk from noné of the hardships of war. During the reforms 
introduced into the religious houses, she visited the nunneries in 
person, taking her needlework with her, and passing the day in 
the society of the inmates. When travelling in Galicia, she at- 
tired herself in the costume of the country, borrowing for that 
purpose the jewels and other ornaments of* the ladies there, and 
returning them with liberal additions. By this condescending 
and captivating deportment, as well as by her higher qualities, 


il 


she gained an ascendency over her turbulent subjects which no 
king of Spain could ever boast. She spoke the Castilian with 
elegance and correctness. She had an easy fluency of discourse, 
which, though generally of a serious complexion, was occasionally 
seasoned with agreeable sallies, some of which have passed into 
proverbs. She was temperate even to abstemiousness in her diet, 
seldom or never tasting wine, and so frugal in her table, that the 
daily expenses of herself and family did not exceed the moderate 
sum of forty ducats. She was equally simple and economical in 
her apparel. On all pubhe occasions, indeed, she displayed a 
royal magnificence, but she had no relish for it in private; and 
she freely gave away her clothes and jewels as presents to her 
friends. Naturally of a sedate, though cheerful temper, she had 
little taste for the frivolous amusements which make up so much 
of a court life; and if she encouraged the presence of minstrels 
and musicians in her palace, it was to wean her young nobility 
from the coarser and less intellectual pleasures to which they were 
addicted. Among her moral qualities the most conspicuous, per- 
haps, was her magnanimity. She betrayed nothing little or sel- 
fish in thought or action. Her schemes were vast, and executed 
in the same noble spirit in which they were conceived. She never 
employed doubtful agents or sinister measures, but the most direct 
— open policy. She scorned to avail herself of advantages 
offered by the perfidy of others. Where she had once given her 
confidence, she gave her steady and hearty support; and she was 
scrupulous to redeem any pl she had made to those who ven- 

in her cause, however unpopular. She sustained Ximenes 
in all his obnoxious but salutary reforms. She seconded Colum- 
bus in the prosecution of his arduous enterprise, and shielded him 
from the calumny of his enemies. She did the same good service 


to her favorite, Gonsalvo de Cordova; and the day of her death 
was felt, and, as it proved, truly felt by both, as the last of their 
good fortune. Artifice and duplicity were so abhorrent to her 
character, and so averse from her domestic policy, that, when they 
appear in the foreign relations of Spain, it is certainly not impu- 
table to her. She was incapable of harboring any petty distrust 
or latent malice ; and although stern in the execution and exaction 
of public justice, she made the most generous allowance, and 
— sometimes advances, to those who had personally injured 
er. 

But the principle which gave a peculiar coloring to every 
feature of Isabella’s mind was her piety. It shone forth from the 
very depths of her soul with a heavenly radiance, which illumi- 
nated her whole character. Fortunately, her earliest years had 
been passed in the rugged school of adversity, under the eye of a 
mother who implanted in her serious mind such strong principles 
of religion as nothing in after life had power to shake. At an 
early age, in the flower of youth and beauty, she was introduced 
to her brother’s court; but its blandishments, so dazzling to a 
young imagination, had no power over hers, for she was sur- 
rounded by a moral atmosphere of purity, 


“ Driving far off cach thing of sin and guilt.”’ 
Such was the decorum of her manners that, though encompassed 


by false friends and open enemies, not the slightest reproach was 
breathed on her fair name in this corrupt and calumnious court.— 


William H. Prescott. 


deur. He was exactly five feet six inches in height, and six feet 
five inches in circumference. His head was a perfect sphere, and 
of such stupendous dimensions, that Dame Nature, with all her 
sex’s ingenuity, would have been puzzled to construct a neck 
capable of supporting it; wherefore she wisely declined the at- 
tempt, and settled it firmly on the top of his backbone, just between 
the shoulders. His face—that infallible index of the mind—pre- 
sented a vast expanse, unfurrowed by any of those lines and angles 
which disfigure the human countenance with what is termed ex- 
pression. Two small gray eyes twinkled feebly in the midst, like 
two stars of lesser magnitude in a hazy atmosphere ; and his full- 
fed cheeks, which seemed to have taken toll of everything that 
went into his mouth, were curiously mottled and streaked with 
dusky red, like a Spitzenberg apple. His habits were as regular 
as his person. He daily took his four stated meals, appropriating 
exactly an hour to each ; he smoked and doubted eight hours, and 
slept the remaining twelve of the four-and-twenty. Such was the 
renowned Wouter Van Twiller—a true philosopher ; for his mind 
was either elevated above, or tranquilly settled below, the cares 
and perplexities of this world. He had lived in it for years with- 
out feeling the least curiosity to know whether the sun revolved 
round it, or it round the sun; and he had watched, for at least 
half a century, the smoke curling from his pipe to the ceiling, 
without once troubling his head with any of those numerous theo- 
ries by which a philosopher would have perplexed his brain, in 
its rising above the surrounding atmosphere.— 
Washington Irving. 


INTERIOR OF A CAFE IN SUEZ. 


PORTRAIT OF A DUTCHMAN, 

The renowned Wontér (or Walter) Van Twiller was descended 
from a long line of Dutch burgomasters, who had successively 
dozed away their lives and grown fat upon the bench of magis- 
tracy in Rotterdam,and who had comported themselves with such 
singular wisdom and propriety, that they were never either heard 
or talked of—which, next to being universally applauded, should 
be the object of ambition of all magistrates and rulers. There 
are two Opposite ways by which some men make a figure in the 
world ; one by talking faster than they think, and the other by 
holding their tongues, and not thinking at all. By the first, 
many & smatterer acquires the reputation of a man of quick parts ; 
by the other, many a dunderpate, like the owl, the stupidest of 
birds, comes to be considered the very type of wisdom. This, by 
the way, is a casual remark, which I would not for the universe 
have it thought I apply to Governor Van Twiller. It is true he 
was a man shut up within himself, like an oyster, and rarely 
spoke except in monosyllables ; but then it was allowed he seldom 
said a foolish thing. So invincible was his gravity, that he was 
never known to laugh, or even to smile, through the whole course 
of a long and prosperous life. Nay, if a joke was uttered in his 
presence that set light-minded hearers in a roar, it was observed 
to throw him into a state of perplexity. Sometimes he would 
deign to inquire into the matter, and when, after much explana- 
tion, the joke was made as plain as a pikestaff, he would continue 
to smoke his pipe in silence, and at length, knocki#ig out the ashes, 
would exclaim, ‘‘ Well, I see nothing in all that to laugh about.” 

The person of this illustrious old gentleman was formed and 
proportioned as though it had been moulded by the hands of some 
cunning Dutch statuary, as a model of majesty and lordly gran- 


INTERIOR OF A CAFE AT SUEZ. 

The scene before us exhibits a curious mixture of Orientalism 
and Occidentalism. The locality is the interior of a café at Suez 
—a plain room for the accommodation of travellers, in which, 
save in the Moorish arch and lattices, there is little that is strik- 


ingly characteristic. The glimpse of the camel through the open 
door, however, is suggestive. A high platform or divan, some- 
thing like one of those that receive the baggage in our railway 
stations, runs along either side of the room, leaving a sufficiently 
broad alley in the middle, through which the waiters circulate 
with their little trays set thick with enamelled coffee cups. There 
are several European travellers on their way to India in this 
room. An erect, handsome fellow, with his right hand resting on 
his cane, a pipe in his mouth, and a smoking-cap on his head, we 
take to be an officer, glad to escape the restraints of a nniform, 
whose thoughts are divided between the dear ones he has left at 
home and the wild scenes of battle he is about to encounter. The 
Europeans, with one or two exceptions, are smoking pipes—“ the 
custom of the country ”’—but they do not exhibit that complete 
devotion to the business shown by the Orientals squatted on the 
mats in front and on the further platform. There is with them a 
complete abandonment to the dreamy luxury. The old fellow 
with his back to us in the foreground is so completely absorbed 
in his luxurious reverie, that he heeds not the Nubian attendant 
who presents him with coffee. The whole scene displays that cu- 
rious intermixture of Eastern and Western faces now to be met 
with on all the great routes of the Orient. The Faithful have 
embraced many of the inventions of the Giaours. The tide has 
turned, and the peculiar manners of the East are fast giving way, 
even in their very strongholds, before Western influences. 
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TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One COPY, tWO 400 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up of the club),......... 2000 


*,* One copy of Batiovu’s PictoriaL, and one copy of Tas FLAG oF OUR 
Union, taken together, $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Detra.—Corks may be rendered impervious to air and liquid by dipping them 
two or three times in a mixture of two-thirds virgin wax and one-third beef 
suet, melted; baking them in an oven until dry. These corks must not be 
squeezed when dry. 

Inquiren.—The reason why the nine of diamonds is sometimes called the 
“ oy Scotland,” is because nine Scotch peers voted for the union with 
England. 

Miss M. L., Dorchester.—Tobacco-smoke (under cover) will be found an effec- 
tual remedy for aphides ; but the larve of many other insects, especially of 
the tipula and the tenthredinide, which occasions the wrapping up and 
shrivelling of the leaves, can only be removed by washing with lime-water, 
or hand-picking. 

Pupm.—In regard to your question, ‘‘ What were the seven wonders of the 
world alluded to by the writers of antiquity?” we ~— as follows :—1. The 
Egyptian Pyramids; 2. The Mausoleum erected Artemisia; 3 The 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus; 4. The Walls and Hanging Gardens of Baby- 
lon; 5. The Colossus at Rhodes; 6. The Statue of Jupiter Oljmpus; 7. The 
Pharos, or Watch-Tower at Alexandria. 

NEEPLEWOMAN.—The manufacture of needles in Whitechapel, England, was 
originally established by a person named Mackenzie. The trade was after- 
wards removed to the borders of Warwickshire and Worcestershire ; but the 
fame of Whitechapel needles still endures, and labels marked * White- 
chapel.” continue to be used. It is stated by Stowe, that needles were sold 
in Cheapside as early as the reign of Queen Mary. and that they were un- 
derstood to be made by a negro, who had brought the art from Spain, 
and who made a secret of it. Needles were also said to have been made in 
same by a native of India. in 1545, and by one Elias Krause, a German, 
in 

Aanes.—The necklace is an ornament of the highest antiquity. Necklaces 
were worn by the people of all ancient nations, and by men as well as by 
females. Fashion, which during the space of several years banished the 
necklace, has of late decreed its restoration. 

A Supscriner.—The name Meerschavm is German, and signifies sea-foam. 
The substance so designated is a hydrate of magnesia combined with silex. 
It is found in beds in Natolia, and when taken out it is soft, and makes a 
lather like soap. The tobacco-pipes made of meerschaum are boiled in oil 
or wax, and baked, by which means they obtain their gloss and hardness. 

Gxoncina.—Frederick the Great was the first who suggested a partition of 
Poland—proposing that Russia and Austria should take a large share of the 
Polish territory, reserving to himself those parts which touched upon his 
own dominions. A treaty to this effect was signed at St. Petersburgh, in 
1772. The Poles, under Kosciusko, made some attempts to protect the 
little remnant of liberty and of nationality which was left to them, but 
their efforts proved ineflectual; and during the reign of Catherine II. (in 
1793), another partition of Poland took place. This was followed by a final 
division of the remaining Polish provinces among the three powers—Russia 
obtaining on each occasion by far the largest share. The last king of 
Poland was Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowsky. 


THE TWO-HEADED GirL.—An active, healthy, intelligent girl, 
with two heads, eating and speaking with both mouths, is on ex- 
hibition at Lexington, Kentucky. “Two heads are better than 
one,” we are told, but they cannot be quite so ornamental. 


Fame axp Fortune.—A young lady is winning a great repu- 
tation and coining money at St. Petersburgh, by her resemblance 
to an ourang-outang. Tw this country, nd Indy who is so unfortu- 
nate thinks of making a public exhibition of herself. 


SPLINTERS. 


.++» The Cunard Company have taken the Anglo-Australian 
mail contract. The extent of their operations is truly wonderful. 

.++» The electric telegraph has been introduced into Persia. 
It extends from the shah’s palace at Teheran to his villa near by. 

«++. The Collins steamers, Adriatic, Baltic and Arctic, are 
said to have been sold to the French government for $1,600,000. 

+++. The East Indian news, on its arrival at Marseilles, is reg- 
ularly cooked for the French and continental market. 

.++. The state prosecutions against the London publishers, for 
libels on Louis Napoleon, were formally opened on the 22d ult. 

..+» A Berlin engineer has invented a new bullet casting 
machine, which can turn out 4000 Minie bullets in one hour. 

-++. Charles Kean has revived ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,” 
with admirable taste and immense success, in London. 

.++» The eruption of Vesuvius continues, but without loss of 
life, and with less destruction of property than was anticipated. 

..+. Sheridan Knowles receives a large income from his plays, 
while denouncing the theatre constantly from the pulpit. 

.+.. Mr. Beach, of the N. Y. Sun, has made an improvement 
in printing, by which both sides of a sheet are printed together. 

-++. A new literary society has been formed at Montreal, to 
extend a taste for acquiring a knowledge of Canadian history. 

.++. The people’s Sunday bands have been allowed to perform 
in London parks this year, sometimes to 50,000 auditors. 

.... The Jtalia del Popolo, a Mazzinian journal at Naples, has 
been seized, and its four editors thrown into prison. 

.... Mr. Pray, formerly of Boston, attempted lately to revive 
the forms of the Greek drama at New York, but failed utterly. 

.... Now that Ary Scheffer is dead, his picture of Count Eber- 
hard, belonging to the Atheneum, acquires increased value. 

.... A bright fire of pine, tar or shavings, kindled in a garden 
at night, will destroy millions of insects. 

..+. In the late floods of the Missouri River, one man lost 
thirty acres of land, which were carried off in the current 

..+. The amount of copper shipped thus far in the season 
from Lake Superior mines is 1985 tons. 

.... A bare-footed urchin being asked what his mother did for 
a living, promptly answered, “ She eats victuals, sir.” 

..+. Every man thinks he can do two things without training 
till he tries—that is, edit a newspaper and swim. 

.... It seems to be so easy to be good-natured, that it is a 
wonder anybody takes the trouble to be anything else. 

.... There is no species of satisfaction’ comparable to that 
which springs from a kind act or a pleasant word. 


CHRISTIANITY IN ENGLAND. 

It is a remarkable fact that to slavery was England first indebted 
for the introduction of the Christian religion among her people. 
This event took place during the year 597 A. D., under the direc- 
tion of Pope Gregory the Great. Bede, the historian, records 
that Gregory, while a private clergyman, was prompted to attempt 
the conversion of Britain, by seeing in the slave market of Rome 
some light-complexioned, fair-haired British youths exposed for 
sale. The bright and intelligent look of these slaves attracted his 
attention, and led him to question them as to their country, peo- 
ple, ete. Their prompt and pertinent replies fired his religious 
zeal, and prompted him to “undertake a personal mission into 
Britain for the conversion of the people. The reigning pope 
gladly seconded the design of Gregory, but the Roman people, 
with whom he was a favorite, were loth to have the zealous priest 
expose his life upon so long and perilous a mission. The project 
was therefore abandoned for the time being ; but not long after, 
when Gregory succeeded to the papal chair, he minded him of his 
former purpose of converting the Britons, and directed that some 
intelligent English lads be bought in the market at Rome, for the 
purpose of having them educated as Christian missionaries, to be 
sent among their countrymen. 

But the plan of evangelizing Britain, thus suggested to the 
pope by the contemplation of the young British slaves in the 
Roman market, appeared too distant and uncertain, if wholly 
dependent upon the education and training of a few British cap- 
tives for the momentous task ; and accordingly Gregory the Great 
selected a devoted band of able churchmen, with Augustine, prior 
of the monastery of Saint Martin, as their leader, and sent them 
forth on their journey to the island of the Angles. Augustine 
and his brother missionaries left Rome, and made their way as far 
as the little islands of Lerius, on the Mediterranean coast of 
France. Here they made a halt, and conferred with the monks 
upon those islands, from whom they learned such discouraging 
accounts of the Britons, that Augustine became hopeless of pro- 
ducing any good, and accordingly sent back to the pope for per- 
mission to abandon the enterprise. This request Gregory posi- 
tively refused, and’ordered them to prosecute their journey with 
all speed, and to have full reliance upon God’s protection and 
support. Augustine, upon the receipt of this reply, took heart, 
and proceeded on his way, travelling northward through Gaul, 
and from thence sailing across the English Channel to Kent, land- 
ing upon the island of Thanet, the present site of Margate and 
Ramsgate. He then despatched a passenger to Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, the ruler of East England, that he had journeyed thus far 
from Rome, in hope of showing him and his people the way to 
heaven. This devoted missionary to heathen England is known 
in our times as Saint Augustine. 

Bertha, the wife of Ethelbert, was already a Christian, and the 
king was therefore favorably disposed towards the missionaries. 
He therefore madeg-journey to- the istand of Thall®f, and was 
received by Augustine with imposing ceremonies. Forming a 
procession of his monks, one of whom bore a silver cross, another 
a picture of the Saviour, while the rest chanted litanies, he came 
forward with them into the presence of Ethelbert, producing a 
profound impression upon the king and his followers. The king did 
not become a sudden convert, but received the messengers of the 
pope with courtesy and hospitality, replying to the address of 
Augustine, as follows :—“ Fair words and promises are these, but 
being also new and uncertain, I cannot relinquish for them prin- 
ciples long and universally professed among my countrymen. 
Your distant pilgrimage, however, and your charitable purpose of 
communicating to us what seems of surpassing excellence to 
yourselves, justly claim our hospitality. I shall therefore provide 
you with a residence, and the means of living. Nor do I restrain 
you from endeavors to spread your opinions among my people.” 

For a residence for the new-comers, the city of Canterbury was 
assigned, and they subsequently took possession thereof, with all 
the imposing cer ies of the church. The king soon after 
gave in his adhesion to the new religion. Augustine was installed 
as archbishop of Canterbury ; and by the year 607, the supremacy 
of the pope was acknowledged throughout the country. Thus 
was Great Britain brought under the dominion of the cross, and 
its heathen worship exchanged for Christianity. 


GRASSHOPPERS AND Tospacco.—The grasshoppers have made 
sad havoc with the tobacco plants in Georgia. In some places, 
after completely destroying the crop, they sit on the fences by the 
roadside and ask every traveller for tobaceo. These insects have 
certainly reached a pitch of depravation of which they ought to 
be ashamed. First robbers and then beggars ! 


Tue Astor House Farm.—The proprietors of the Astor 
House cultivate, for the purpose of supplying their establishment, 
a farm of two hundred and forty acres in Union village, N. J. 
They raise vegetables, fruit, poultry, milk and butter. Whether 
it costs them as much as to supply their table from the market, we 
know not, but certainly their guests fare infinitely better. 


A Suacestion.—Douglas Jerrold used to say that a golden 
volum® was yet to be written on the first struggles of forlorn 
genius in London, “ magnificent, miserable, ennobling, degrading 
London.” And Charles Dickens would be the man to write it. 

Ricut any Wronc.— Alphonse Karr says very keenly : “‘ He 
is wrong’ means ‘he does not think as I do.’ ‘He is right’ sig- 
nifies ‘he is of my opinion.’” 


Mixwesota.—Gov. Sibley has ordered the Sioux back to their 
reservation, to put an end tu their bloody fights with the Chippewas. 


EARLY STRUGGLES. 
The “calamities of authors” have furnished many subjects 


both for pen and pencil; D’Israeli, the father of the British states 
man, has immortalized them on paper, and different painters ha 


perpetuated them on canvass. Mr. Ward, an English artist of ~ 


eminence, gained great reputation by his “Doctor Johnson in 
Lord Chesterfield’s Ante-chamber,” “Daniel Defoe endeavoring 
to sell the Manuscript of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ to the Booksellers,” 
and “Johnson reading Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’” Mr. 
Frith has painted the ignominious discomfiture of Alexander 
Pope by Lady Mary Wortley Montague; and Mr. Wallis first 
earned fame by his curious picture of the dead Chatterton, the 
“marvellous boy,” in violet-colored small clothes, stretched on 
his mean couch before that cunningly painted garret casement. 
All these gentlemen found their prototype in, and took their cue 
from, Hogarth’s “ Distressed Poet,” the immortal cartoon where 
the unhappy verse-painter is being dunned by an irate Welshwo- 
man for a milk score, while his patient, pretty wife sits by and 
darns his inexpressibles. It strikes us, however, that the painters 
have been somewhat remiss in chronicling on canvass the sorrows 
and calamities, the early struggles and aspirations of their own 
craft. We have no plethora of. pictures represénting Lantara dy- 
ing on his hospital bed ; Correggio crushed beneath the weight of 
the sack of vile copper, given him in ironical payment for one of 
his best works; André del Sarto in his tailor’s shop; Albert 
Durer bullied by his shrewish wife; Benvenuto Cellini languish- 
ing in the dungeons of St. Angelo; Dick Wilson mending his 
waistcoat back with an unframed classical landscape; Barry turn- 
ing his beefsteak on the coals with a pair of tongs, and sending 
Edmund Burke out to buy a pot of porter; Wilkie painting with 
his canvass propped against a chest of drawers for want of an 
easel; and George Morland hurrying off pictures of pigsties 
in a spunging-house while his patron, the bailiff, is looking on 
approvingly. 

In the design on our last page we have a new version of the 
“old story’”’—the poor author, his suffering wife, the hard-hearted 
officers of the law who have come to see what they can seize and 
convert into cash, the child who offers its toy as a sacrifice—all 
these features are delineated with great power. But there is a ray 
of sunshine in this general gloom. A young lady, the landlady’s 
daughter, is just entering, bearing a letter with a very big seal, 
delivered to her a moment before by a splendid footman, who is 
descending the shabby stairs. There is hope yet for the distressed 
poet; he has found a patron ; genius is about to receive its reward. 
Some rich publisher has given him an order for a work. The in- 
flexible creditor will be paid off ; the wife will have a fresh gown, and 
the children new shoes and stockings, and meat for dinner ; a ton 
of coal will be ordered in; several more reams of foolscap and 
boxes of Gillott’s pens purchased ; and perhaps the forthcoming 
work will be a hit and make the fortaneof the rash man who has 


embarked on the stormy sea of literature. ‘ 


CLAY FOR FOOD, 

In some parts of South America, according to the testimony of 
credible travellers, such as Humboldt, Gromilla, Spix, Martius 
and Molina, the natives eat clay for food, either from necessity or 
choice. According to the great Prussian philosopher and travel- 
ler, the Ottomac Indians in the Orinoco valley, during the periods 
of heavy floods, subsist entirely on a fat and ferruginous clay. 
The Indians of the Amazon region eat a kind of Joam, even 
though other food be abundant. According to Molina, the Peru- 
vian tribes eat a sweet-smelling clay. An edible clay is sold in 
the markets of Bolivia, which upon analysis proves to be tale and 
mica. The inhabitants of some parts of Guiana mingle clay with 
their food, and the negroes of the island of Jamaica feed upon 
earth when other food is deficient. The natives of New Caledo- 
nia, an island of the Australian group, satisfy hunger with a white, 
friable earth, composed of magnesia, silica, oxide of iron, and 
chalk. Clay-eaters are also found in Siam, in Siberia and in 
Kamtschatka, and in our own country. In the interior of North 
Carolina, where food of a different description is easily attainable, 
there are many persons, men, women and children, who make a 
practice of eating clay. This singular habit amounts to an in- 
fatuation with them, notwithstanding its deleterious effects. They 
have a cadaverous, bloodless look, are lank and weukly, with hair, 
lips and skin of a watery color, and protruding bellies. The little 
children in summer, running naked through the pine Woods, have 
a prematurely old look, and appear as though their crops were 
stuffed out with clay. The whole race of these clay-eaters are a 
listless, drawling set, deficient in enterprise, and of very small in- 
tellectual power. What possesses them to indulge in this strange 
habit, it is impossible to conceive; but they are so devoted to it 
that they cannot leave it off. 


A CELEBRITY pEAD.—Martin Koszta, the Hungarian refagee, 
who was rescued from the Austrian authorities in 1853, by Com- 
mander Ingraham, of the Us 8S. Navy, died recently in very indi- 
gent circumstances, on a sugar plantation near the city of Guute- 
mala. This was the hero of the celebrated “ Koszta case,” which 
was the occasion of the famous Marcy letter to the Austrian 
Chevalier Hulsemann. 


Severep Hearts.—Among the most remarkable places for a 
visit in London, is the new court for the trial of divorces. It is 
immensely crowded and popular, especially by the fair sex, says 
an English paper. 


LAMARTINE’S INDEBTEDNESS.—It is said that Lamartine’s 
debts amount to $600,000. ‘* Was ever poet so trusied before ?”’ 
as Dr. Johnson said of Goldsmith. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Che Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SONNET.—FRIENDSHIP. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Ye friends, who seek to strew my weary way 
With flowers—bright, biooming flowers of hope and love: 
Who raise my thoughts this weary world above, 
And change my heart's December into May, 
Though round your paths misfortune’s direful sway 
Shall come, and sadness cloud your future hours, 
Can I forget? Not while the light of day 
With cheering beam illumes the drooping flowers ; 
Not while the earth receives again the showers, 
Which from her bosom sprang in drops of dew, 
And everything within this world of ours 
Speaks loud of gratitude. Beloved few, 
To me unchained by links which friendship drew, 
I place you in my heart—forever there, 
Embalmed in holy memories, fond and true, . 
Ye shall with me each pure enjoyment share, 
And far from thence pursue all sorrow, woe, despair. 


RUTH. 


Entreat me not to leave thee so, 
Or turn from following thee ; 

Where'er thou goest I will go, 
Thy home my home shall be! 


The path thou treadest—hear my vow— 
By me shall still be trod; 

Thy people be my people now— 
Thy God shall be my God! 


Reft of all else. to thee I cleave, 
Content if thou art nigh ; 

Whene’er thou grievest, [ will grieve, 
And where thou diest, die! 


And may the Lord, whose hand hath wrought 
This weight of misery, 

Afflict me so, and more, if aught 
But death part thee and me!—Axaric A. Warts. 


A FOUNTAIN. 


I saw a famous fountain in my dream, 

Where shady pathways to a valley led; 

A weeping willow lay upon that stream, 

And all around the fountain brink were spread 

Wide branching trees with dark-green leaf rich clad, 

Forming a doubtful twilight. >. * 

The place was such, that whoso entered in, 

Disrobed was of every earthly thought, 

And straight became as one that knew nct sin, 

Or to the world’s first innocence was brought.—Cuartes Lam. 


Evitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Haye n't we had sume boiling weather this month, dear reader? And isn’t 
it a consolation to think that, in the old world, folks have been thoroughly 
stewed, parboiled and roasted like ourselves? Flaneur writes the ‘ Colonel,” 
of the Post:—*‘ Such Senegambian ther' Ther t think nothing 
of 90°, pure Fahrenheit, and still aspiring. The asphaltum is blistering hot, 
ices are at a premium, and there is no walking the boulevards after dusk for 
the quantity of Frenchmen, women and children, who, deposited in iron 
chairs, take up the whole space while they take ‘the fresh’ of the evening 
oe.” ....008 Mary, queen of Scots, wrote beautiful Latin poetry, and we dare 
say her little French notes were couched in exquisite terms, but she made a 
sad jumble when she tried to write English. Take the following as a speci- 
men from one of her letters :—** Gud frind—I mervel mickle ze vreit ne meer 
to auld frinds for the vol nocht foguet zou. As for neues, I dare nocht vreit 
les I hevve a sipher; therefore send me en.”” Let us translate— Good friend 
—I marvel mickle (much) ye write no more to old friends, for they would not 
forget you. As for news. I dare not write them till I have a cipher; therefore 
send me one”’...... The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser speaks of a curious 
case in one of the churches in that city, where a parishioner threatens to 
withdraw from the society, alleging as an excuse that the young ladies are not 
sociable! Who is the man that dares make that assertion?...... “The only 
real liberty cap,” says a clever and witty author, ‘isa night-cap. In it men 
visit, one-third of their lives, the land of anp~te only land where they are 
always free and equal.”...... A cor t de trates, to the satisfac- 
tion of the New York Evening Post, ‘that “John Smith” isa name to be 
found in the tongue of every nation abroad. He even presents it in the 
Greek. the Chinese, the Russian, and the Icelandic...... An effective and 
original picture of the battle of Inkerman is now on view in London. It is 
painted by M. Portais, an attache of the staff of General Bosquet, and repre- 
sents the second charge of the Zouaves, chasseurs, etc......Charles Dickens 
is always interesting himself in some good movement. He recently presided 
ata dinner given for the benefit of the Playground and Recreation Society. 
This is a new society, got up for the purpose of providing open spaces for 
playgrounds fot the poorer children in populous places. This would seem to 


attack upon the emperor of the French—far from that. I look upon him as 
a fatal instrument. I see upon his brow a tragic mark—a black sign across 
the bloody rays of his uncle's glory. He is the representative of death. The 
Bonapartes, like the Caesars, are not causes, but effects—they are symptoms 
—they are tubercles upon the lungs of Rome, when her time is come—they 
are a malady of decay, of consumption—their force is one of irritation, like 
the wasting energy of a fever. The strength of Bonapartism is death—its 
glory is bloody and corpse-like—it has neither creative force nor productive 
energy—it is utterly sterile—all that it produces is but an illusion and a 
dream—it has a seeming, but no substance, being made up of phantoms and 
spectres. You see empires, kingdoms, dynasties. dukes, princes, marshals, 
frontiers, alliances,etc. Wait a quarter of an hour!—'tis gone—they are but 
illusions in the clouds. All that is real is, the soil of Spain fattened with 
French corpses—the sands of Egypt whitengd with French bones—the snows 
of Russia reddened with French blood. Bonapartism, like delirium, has 
neither object nor principle—it is a contradiction—a masquerade. When it 
sings, it is but nonsense— Partant pour la Syrie.’”’......One hundred and 
fifty officers serving in India have tendered their resignation to Sir Colin 
Campbell. We supp these are the gentlemen who bave made fortunes by 
the spoils of war, and are anxious to get home to invest them......The re- 
cent triumphs in modern mechanical art of mind over matter have thrown 
ancient ingenuity, even of the highest order, sadly into the shade; let us take 
one instance. ‘In Egypt I saw Cleopatra's Needle.”’ a young lady, return- 
ing from her school in England to her home in India, wrote lately to her 
friends, *‘ but I thought very little of it, I assure you, after having seen the 
sewing-machine in London.”......The National Guard, of New York, have 
adopted the daughter of a deceased comrade. each man paying $1 per year. 
The surplus, after providing for her support and education, is invested, to 
form her dowry. The young lady is now sixteen, pretty, accomplished and 
intelligent...... The recent transaction in London, by which Brazil effected 
the loan of $7,500.000, has surprised some who forget that Brazil has always 
promptly paid the interest on her foreign debt, and each year reduced the 
principal at the rate of nearly a million of dollars......The Post describes 
another trick of the ‘* drop” order in New York. It is operated by taking a 
box or package to a private residence, with a bill duly receipted, and receiving 
the money for the same. A lady some days since received such a parcel, and 
found in it a pair of old boots. In another instance a box of stones was deliv- 
ered, and three dollars collected... ... An extraordinary case has just occurred 
at Hull, England, which is commented upon with deserved severity. A little 
boy ten years of age was trundlivg a hoop in the middle of a street, in that 
city, when he was arrested by the authorities and placed in jail. The mother 
was informed of the fact, and requested to pay the fines and costs, which she 
refused to do. The boy was then treated like the ordivary prisoners—his 
hair was cut short, and he was sent to pick oakum with pickpockets and 
thieves of various kinds. On the boy being missed from school, the clergy 
interested themselves in his case, and on the fourth day they obtained his 
release by paying the fine and costs. Truly, Hull is a benighted region; it 
was always considered so, and now it is placed beyond all doubt......A very 
slight declivity suffices to give the running motion to water. Three inches 
per mile, in a smooth, straight channel, give a velocity of about three miles 
per hour. Now, what is true of water, is equally true of morals. The best 
of men only need a slight push from adversity to obtain a downhill momen- 
tum. Be careful, therefore, how you lose your equilibrium. ..... The more 
our ladies practise walking, the more graceful they become in their move- 
ments. Those ladies acquire the best carriage who don’t ride in one. .....Gen. 
Walker and Colonel Anderson have entered into their own recognizances, in 
New Orleans. to observe the neutrality laws—the former in $3000, and the 
latter in $1500...... A section in the naval appropriation passed by Congress, 
declares that it shall be lawful to enlist boys fer service in the United States 
marine corps, with the consent of their p ts or guardi not being under 
11. nor over 17, years of age......It is not a very creditable fact, says the 
Alexandria Gazette, that American journals are occupied to some extent one 
day in contradicting, expiaining, or modifying the statements furnished 
them, principally by telegraph and letter-writers, on the previous day. The 
desire to furnish sensation news overrides the care and caution requisite to 
obtain correct information. .....Some unknown donor has just released the 
English Church at Paris from debt, by handing in a cheque for the whole 
amount, £3800. Some people imagine this regal donation to emanate from 
Lord Ward; others declare that it can proceed from no hand but that of Miss 
Burdett Coutts... ... Reports from Dacotah Territory state that the Yankton 
Indians, 3000 in number, are committing depredations on the white settle- 
ments along the Minnesota River. The cause is dissatisfaction at their annui- 
ties, now due, not being paid by the government. They therefore intend to 
recover their lands, and drive the whites away. They have destroyed the 
village of Medary, and burned the town of Flanerau. An emigrant train had 
also been plundered. The settlers were concentrating at Minnesota Falls, 
preparatory to defensive operations. .....The working capital invested in the 
lager beer trade of St. Louis is $348,000, which, added to the total products, 
makes an aggregate of nearly two millions annually invested in the lager beer 
trade at that place...... The post-office department decides that the postage 
on a letter to or from Canada, not weighing over half an ounce, is ten cents, 
which can be prepaid or not, at the option of the sender ; but if the former, it 
must be prepaid in full, no notice being taken of part payments......The 
New York pickpockets have adopted the plan of taking excursions to Staten 
Island. One who is a good swimmer falls overboard. to gather a sympathizing 
crowd, so that his accomplices can operate. This was tried the other day on 
board the Hunchback, but the captain, having heard of the dodge, let the 
fellow remain in the water till he was nearly drowned... ... Three inventions 
pertaining to fire-arms have lately been patented in England by Mr. St. Storm, 
of New York. One of these is an improvement in repeating fire-arms, which 
gives to revolvers greater readiness of operation, durability and facility for 
repair, combined with elegance and compactness—and also insures more 
quickness and certainty in the operations of loading and firing under such 


be a small matter, and yet it is an important movement. and will i to 
the health and happiness of the rising generation. ..... What ie better than 
presence of mind in a railroad accident’? Absence of body. .....The success- 
ful manufacture of gas from wood has of late been announced, and the fact is 
treated as though such manufacture were a recent dicovery. This, however, 
is not the case. Wood-gas was generated half a century ago, by M. Lebon, a 
Frenchman, but nowhere, neither in Europe nor America, could said wood- 
gas, in any of the gas-works of this country or abroad, be introduced, because 
it had no bright light—no lighting power at all. Since 1850, the distinguish- 
ed German chemist. Dr. Pettenkofer, at Munich, Bavaria, and Mr. Rutland, 
an engineer, have invented an improved chemical process for generating gas 
from wood, since which wood-gas has come info general use all over Germany, 
as well as in Austria, France, Italy, and even in Spain and Russia, answering 
the purposes of illumination admirably. .....When we are thoroughly baked, 
browned and dried out in the oven of summer, we are very glad to be set in 
the east wind to cool. Under any other circumstances. said wind is abomi- 
nable. Certain animals mentioned in the Scripture sniffed the east wind 
rapturously—but they were asses... ... The toothache may be cured by hold- 
ing in the hand a certain root—that of the tooth...... Among the ladies of 
England, lace has become the rage. latterly. Among the attractive novelties 


are some elegant pelerines, of the form which was some years ago distin- 
guished by the name of the “Cardinal.” They are worn with low corsages, 
and it is expected that fashionable favor will be divided between them and 
the “ Fichu Antoinette.”...... “I'm losing flesh,” as the butcher said when 
he sawa man robbing his cart...... There isa tremendous onslaught on 
Bonapartiem in a work by A. Hersen, recently published, entitled ‘* France 
or England?’ The author says :—‘- I have no intention of making a personal 


tingencies as occur on horseback. or while in a boat, and avoids the foul- 
ing of the lock by the smoke and gas resulting from the discharge. Another 
is for an improvement in breech-loading firearms, whereby the force of the 
discharge tightens the joint between the chamber and the barrel. A third is 
for a hand bullet-mould, which allows of bullets being made by hand with 
great perfection and speed. .....During a late debate in the English House of 
Commons upon the question of electing members of parliament by ballot, 
Lord John Russell said that, without entering into any discussion of the lib- 
erties enjoyed in the United States, he would not be willing to exchange the 
liberties of the English people for them. Very sorry, my lord...... The re- 
cent decision of the supreme court confirming the title of the Commonwealth 
to all the lands in the Back Bay which the State authorities claimed, removes 
av important restriction which has hitherto trammelied the powers of the 
State commissioners, as they were prohibited from improving any of that por- 
tion of the territory of which the title was in litigation with the city of Rox- 
bury, until a decision should be rendered in favor of the Commonwealth. 
Such a decision has pow been made, and the operation of the commisoners 
may now be extended over the whole domain......A detachment of the 22d 
regiment of Illinois militia, numbering 112 guns, will visit Washington, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, New York and Boston during the season. It will be the 
largest excursion ever undertaken by the military of this country... ...Hon. 
Horatio King, First Assistant Postmaster General, in a letter to the Postmas- 
ter at Montpelier, Vermont, informs him that * patterns and blank sample 
sheets are subject to letter postage; and that printed ballots and business 
blanks are to be rated by the sheet—each sheet being considered a single cir- 
cular—without regard to the number of times the blank or ballot is repeated 
on it.” 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters in General. 

The late advices from India are not very encouraging, and the British goy- 
ernment and people have made up their minds to a long, bloody and costly 
war for the re-conquest of their rich territories in the East.—Prince Napoleon 
is constituted Minister of Algeria, but remains at home.—A conspiracy has 
been detected in the Punjaub —The pestilential condition of the river Thames 
was the prominent topic in London. The new houses of parliament were so 
much affected by it, as to seriously impair the health of the members.—Mad- 
ame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt has sold her residence at Dresden. and settled 
finally down in a villa near London.—At Leipsic, Johanna Wagner has been 
singing to well-filled houses. Her voice is said to have lost much of its power, 
but to be as sweet as ever, accompanied by all her old poetic feeling as an 
artist.—A company of Turkish actors and actresses have opened a theatre at 
Constantinople. the first play performed by them being a comedy, translated 
from Italian into Turkish.—Shocks of earthquakes continued to occur in 
Naples. Tremendous hurricanes had also occurred, and at Sala fifty houses 
had been demolished, and many people killed. Several villages had also been 
destroyed by a deluge of rain.—The debates in the British parliament on the 
French free-labor scheme excited considerable indignation in France.—A fire 
in Dantzic destroyed fifty-five houses, warehouses, etc. Loss, one million of 
thalers. 


Russia. 

Letters from St. Petersburgh say that the emperor is gathering about him 
every day men belonging to the progressive party. The cabinet is impressed 
with the ity of app ing Western civilization, and the next genera- 
tion will not find any trace of slavery in Russia. This policy is opposed by 
the old Russian party headed by Prince Menschikoff. The old German party, 
headed by Prince Nesselrode, has not much influence. Russia is on the very 
worst terms with Austria, and on the very best with France. England is by 
no means popular. and Russia threatens to make any alliance hostile to 
Great Britain. Russia is very active in Turkey, not to create any actual 
revolt, but to gain the feelings of the Christians. 


France and England. 

Some hard hits have been exchanged lately betuesn the presses of these two 
countries. The Constitutionnel, after having indignantly repulsed the charge 
brought against France of reviving the slave-trade, exclaims, *‘ In our colonies 
we have not shot, hung, or blown away from the mouths of cannon, without 
any form of trial, thousands of prisoners. We have not, in the 19th century, 
presented the anti-Christian spectacle of cities given up to all the passions of 
the soldiery. Our colonies are models of good order and reciprocal benevo- 
lence.” The Constitutionnel appears to have forgotten about the smoking to 
death of the Arabs in the caves of Kabylia. 


Candia. 

According to the Journal of Constantinople, the troubles in this island are 
quieted. The Sultan has redressed many of their grievances, and promised 
to consider others. A general and complete amnesty has been granted to all 
those who took part in the tumultuous assemblages of which the island was 
the theatre. The civil and military authorities are requested to trouble no 
one. Among the concessions made by the Sultan to the Christians. is the 


right of bearing arms. The Sultan moreover promises that the Aatti-huma- , 


youn shall be faithfully executed in all that concerns religion. 


Female Soldiers. 

Marshal Baraguay d‘Hilliers, at Nantes, recently made a distribution of 
St. Helena medals to the old soldiers of the empire. Among the number was 
a woman named Jeanne Louise Antonini. who has served. in male attire, ten 
years in the navy and fifteen years in the infantry, where she attained the rank 
of non-commissioned officer in the 70th regiment of the line. She received 
nine wounds while bravely fighting. On bestowing the military medal, the 
marshal remarked, * It is the woman who almost always gives the example of 
courage ; it is not the coat that makes the man.”’ 


Prospect of War. 

It is still asserted that the French government is preparing for war, not 
with England, but with Austria. In this war, it is suid, she would have Pied- 
mont for an ally, to whom she would give Lombardy, Tuscany and Modena, 
in return for the countries of Nice and Savoy. Russia would remain neutral, 
in spite of the hatred she bears Austria; but this would be on condition that 
Prussia and England should maintain the same attitude, and remain im- 
moveable spectators of the strife between the French and Austrian eagles. 


Telegraphic Moustaches. 

The Legitimists of the elder branch have, by tacit agreement, now pretty 
generally understood in Paris society, decided on a mark of mutual recogni- 
tion. The cut of the tache is est d a safe guide to the politics of the 
juvenile and elderly loungers about town. In contradistinction to the elon- 
gated and well-g d extremities of the Imperial pattern, theirs are of 
square cut, and no attempt at the ** pointed style” of hirsute architecture is 
allowable. 


Crinoline Intelligence. 

The fashion of crinoline has received a severe check in Vienna, where the 
actresses of the Carle Theatre have been prohibited from wearing it. This 
measure was rendered necessary by the fact of an actress, who, in the charac- 
ter of an orphan, was to have fainted away and fallen to the ground, found it 
impossible to realize the latter idea with anything like nature, from being so 
strongly cased in her steel-bound framework. 


Hot Weather Abroad. 

The foreign journals report that the season has been very hot, but the ex- 
treme heat has been often tempered by thunder showers. The chief feature 
of the storms has been the copious fall of large hail-stones, in some instances 
of the size of walnuts. At Paris the heat has been so intense, that nearly all 
the theatres have been deserted, and few pay the expenses. In France a 
drought has prevailed since May. 


M. Delangle. 

It is hoped that this man, now minister of the interior at Paris, in place of 
Gen. Espinasse, his predecessor, will be liberal’ in his administration. He is 
a lawyer of remarkable talent, of a conciliating spirit, and a man of lofty in- 
tegrity. He became president of the imperial court of Paris, not by any in- 
trigue, but in consequence of his talent and incorruptibility. 

Austria. 

Private letters from Vienna confirm what has been reported with respect to 
the warlike sentiments which exists in that capital, and which are the natural 
results of the covert allusions and taunts indulged in by the French press of 
late to the prejudice of Austria. The military party is extremely energetic 
in its language. 


Severe Sentence at Paris. 

Aman named Ferre, describing himself as “a carpenter and a poet,” has 
been sentenced to one year’s imprisonment for singing in the streets one of 
his own effusions, entitled *‘ Confessions of the Emp to the Archbishop,” 
of a grossly offensive character to his majesty. 


Arab Chiefs. 

A number of Arab chiefs from Kabylia, are now on a visit to Paris. They 
excite great attention by their manly figures, and their handsome, intelligent 
faces, bronzed by an African sun. 
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Kastty Dons.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,”’ and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form aclub, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 


Evitorial Melange. 


Santa Anna has published another manifesto to eulogize him- 
self and his acts, besides condemning those who have succeeded 
him in the Mexican presidency. He says he lately intended to 
return to Mexico, but the change of the government has rendered 
his presence unnecessary. —— Mr. Russell, the India correspon- 
dent of the London Times, has been unfortunate. His first acci- 
dent was a kick from a horse, which compelled him to resort to a 
chooly. When the baggage was in danger at Barreilly, his bear- 
ers put him down on the road and bolted. Weak and very ill, he 
nevertheless managed to mount a horse, when a sun-stroke knock- 
ed him down, and very near proved fatal. —— The engineer of a 
fast train was arrested, lately, by the authorities of a “one horse 
town” in Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, for ranning through the 
borough at a greater rate of speed than is allowed by their ordi- 
nances. Having neglected, however, to give publicity’ to these 
ordinances, they could not impose any fine ; and their discomfiture 
was aggravated by the malicious excuse of the engineer, that “ he 
didn’t know there was a town there !’”” —— The four leading jour- 
nals of Chicago have adopted the cash system with regard to sub- 
scriptions. Henceforth, no name will be entered on their books 
unless it be accompanied by cash; and whenever the cash shall 
have run out, the paper will stop unless more cash is forthcom- 
ing. —— There is some trouble in New Haven between the squir- 
rels recently placed on the Green, and honey bees. Several 
swarms have taken possession of the squirrel houses, and as the 
bees are not very comfortable bed-fellows, the squirrels have all 
left. —— The oldest man in Bernardston is Mr. Israel Slate, now 
in his ninety-seventh year. He is still a hale and hearty man, the 
Greenfield Gazette says. His eyesight is so good that he reads 
his newspaper without spectacles ; his voice is clear and strong, 
and the only one of his senses that is impaired is his hearing, 
which is, however, good enough to render it not difficult to con- 
verse with him. —— The water works at Cleveland, recently con- 
structed, will supply water by means of a reservoir 750 feet above 
the level of Lake Erie, into which the water is drawn from the 
latter by two immense engines, costing $160,000, and capable of 
forcing 318 gallons a stroke, making ten strokes a minute. —— A 
year since a young man named James Dean, at that time working 
as a journeyman carpenter at Chicago, received a legacy of 
$40,000 by the death of an uncle in Australia. He died lately 
from the effects of dissipation. —— The Chinese use opium as a 
remedy for weunds. The Placerville (California) Index says 
that a Chinaman having got frightfully mangled by the caving in 
of a tunnel, the Chinese doctors stuffed his wounds full of opium, 
and gravely asserted that ‘‘opilum pretty good John—keep cure 
him by-and-by—Chinaman keep shabbe.” —— According to the 
best information we can gather from the newspapers, the crops 
throughout the country are at least as good as usual.—— Hon. 
Nathan Parker, of Manchester, N. H., has been appointed trustee 
of the House of Reformation, in place of David Cross, resigned ; 
and for trustees of the New Hampshire Asylum for the insane, 
Jeremiah F. Hall, Ralph Metcalf and Samuel Herbert have been 
appointed. —— Edward I. Tinkham & Co., bankers, of Chicago, 
who were obliged to suspend during the financial crisis last 
autumn, have resumed business again. —— Mrs. Mozart seems to 
be appreciated by her new friends and neighbors in Illinois. She 
has been successfully concertizing in the vicinity of Chicago, and 
our exchanges from that neighborhood speak most complimentary 
of her. 


To Dysrertics.—lIt is a well established fact that soda, mag- 
nesia, and all alkalies, either afford but a temporary relief, or con- 
firm the disease which they are designed to cure into a chronic 
affection ; therefore let our readers be warned against their use. 
There is an agent, however, the “ Oxygenated Bitters,” which im- 
mediately relieves, and permanently cures, all form of dyspepsia 
and difficulties of the stomach. It is a long tried and thoroughly 
tested specific, which has been the means of restoring health to 
vast numbers of suffering invalids all over the wide extent of this 
country. It is for sale by all respectable apothecaries in the 
various States. 


A warp Lear.—A man named Francis Schiller, in a fit of 
insanity, leaped from a three-story window in Chicago, and broke 
his right ankle. His insanity was occasioned by the loss of a 
large sum of money, the sad result of betting upon elections. 


Lonpon Sgeamstresses.—The London Weekly Times says 
that the young milliners and dressmakers of that city are con- 
demned to sixteen, seventeen or eighteen hours of toil out of the 
twenty-four in each day and night. 


Jews 1n New Yorx.—The Jewish population of the city of 
New York exceeds in number that of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


> 


Lorrery Victim.—In the trial of a lottery case in Philadel- 
phia, a victim testified that he had lost by the purchase of tickets 
over thirty thousand dollars. 


Omnipus TraveELiinG.—It is estimated that there are 16,000 
persons who ride in the omnibuses of our city, daily. 


Wlapsidve Gatherings. 


According to the Christian Examiner, every eighth man in 
Massachusetts is a shoemaker. 

The swans of Collector Austin, at his residence in West Rox- 
bury, have produced a pair of cygnets. 


The French government have denied all complicity in the M. 
Belly’s Nicaragua project. 

Among the receipts of the American Colonization Society last 
month, were $5000 from the McDonough estate. 

Capt. Luce, who commanded the steamer Arctic when she was 
lost, been appointed treasurer of the Cleveland and Toledo 
Railroad Company. 

Dr. J. T. Thornton, of Brandon, Mississippi, is said to be the 
author of the famous “ Hard-shell Baptist ” sermon upon the text, 
“ An he played upon a harp of a the-ousand strings.” 

Several more arrests for making and passing counterfeit coin 
have taken place in Lockport. This species of crime is exten- 
sively practised in Western New York. 


Barthold Mayer, a teacher discharged from the Raymond Insti- 
tute in Carmel, N. Y., secretly married Miss Fanny Howitt, one 
of the pupils, fourteen years old, and reported to be wealthy. 


Lady Carrington has generously offered a very high premium 
to any person who can invent the cheapest, most wholesome, and 
nutritious dish, not yet mentioned or degcribed by Ude or Soyer, 
which shall be considered serviceable to the poor. 

Francis Briggs, of Windsor, Massachusetts, has been sent to 
jail in default of $2000 bonds, to be tried for brutally beating his 
half sister, a little girl of ten years, who was bound to him by the 
overseers of the poor in Savoy, Mass., three years since. 


Capt. Richard Girdler, for many years superintendent of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, has resigned that position. The 
trustees have sent him a highly commendatory letter, accompan- 
ied with a present of $500. 


The first telegraphic message direct from Constantinople to 
London, on the second of May, came “in less than no time.” 
It left at 11.45 in the evening, but arrived at 8.57 the same even- 
ng, beating the sun by three hours. 


Women require more sleep than men, and farmers less than 
those cnnanl in any other occupation. Editors, reporters, print- 
ers, and telegraph operators need no sleep at all. Lawyers can 
sleep as much as they choose, and keep out of mischief. 


Frogs are now a regularly quoted article in the New York mar- 
ket. The last report reads, “‘ Frogs are in demand, and sell for 
one dollar per dozen. These are fast becoming a favorite dish, 
and the demand for them is becoming constantly greater.” 


The death of Edward Moxon, the poets’ publisher, is an- 
nounced in the London papers. He was the friend of Charles 
Lamb, the elder Disraeli, Samuel Rogers, Barry Cornwall, Sheri- 
dan Knowles, Fanny Burney, Monckton Milnes, John Forster 
and Tennyson. 


A road for carriages has been made this season on the south- 
westerly side of Mount Washington, which begins near the for- 
mer site of Fabyan’s Hotel, and follows up a branch of the Am- 
monoosuc River. It extends from the main road to the Cold 
Spring, about three miles from the summit. 

A man left a revolver to be repaired at the gunshop of Henry 
Duntze, of New Haven, stating that it was not loaded. While 
being heated for the repairs, one barrel was discharged and the 
ball penetrated John Duntze’s arm, inflicting a serious wound. 
On examination, another barrel was found loaded. 


Dan Rice’s well known horse “ Excelsior” fell from the stairs 
which he used to ascend in the ring, and fracturing his leg, his 
death was rendered necessary. ‘Excelsior’ was a son of the re- 
nowned “ Grey Eagle,” and was twelve years old, eight of which 
he performed in the ring. 

There is a Jady living in Blooming Grove, Orange county, 
N. Y., by the name of Diana Brooks, who is 114 years old, and 
yet is intelligent and active, and walks half a mile to church 
every Sabbath. She was — years old when the declara- 
tion of Independence was made. 


Monsieur Marche, a writer of considerable note, who has. held 
for many years the office of conservator of the manuscripts in the 
Burgundian Library, in Brussels, died recently ; he was seventy- 
eight years of age, and had held his late post tor the last twenty- 
seven years. 


The oldest Masonic Lodge in the country is the St. John’s of 
Boston, Its charter was granted April 30th, 1733, by Lord Vis- 
count Montague, and it was organized July 30th, 1733, Henry 
Price, Esq., Master. The St. John’s was empowered to grant 
charters for other lodges, and the first one issued was to Benjamin 
Franklin, then a resident of Philadelphia. 


There are twenty ships now in frame at Quebec, Canada, in 
which the woods chiefly used are elm, in lengths of from 50 to 70 
feet, for keels, floors, and bottom planking ; tamarac (larch) and 
red pine for planking, white pine for decks ; oak, red pine, etc., for 
beams, bends, and other purposes. The ships being generally 
iron-kneed, with iron traverse traces in their frames. 

Edmund Flagg, Esq., under whose charge was prepared the 
“ Report on the Commercial Relations of the United States with 
all Foreign Nations,” recently issued from the State Department 
at Washington, is now completing for the press a volume, com-" 
menced some years since, detailing political eyents which have~ 
transpired on the continent of Europe since the revolution years 
of 1848 and 1849, especially in Southern Europe. 

The town of Downieville, California, is located in one of the 
richest gold regions in the State, and the spot on which it stands 
has been so often mined and re-mined that the buildings are above 
winding tunnels and deep shafts, and although the surface has 
been repeatedly dug over, yet the precious ore is so plentifully 
mixed with the soil that a man who digs a cellar for his house 
obtains gold enough to defray the expense. 

A law has been in force in France, for the last thirty years, 
compelling owners of steam boilers to insert certain fusible plugs 
in certain parts of the boiler, which plugs will melt and let the 
steam escape whenever its pressure and temperature rises above a 
certain point. ‘This law is well enforced in France, and in order 
to insure the efficiency of the plugs, they are manufactured by the 
government itself. ‘The consequence is that no explosions are 
heard of in that country. 

The San Francisco Bulletin describes a remarkable specimen of 
gold bearing quartz. ‘The boulder in shape bears « striking re- 
semblance to the head of a calf, with indentations to represent the 
eyes, ears and nostrils. It is beautifully covered with veins and 
splatches of gold on its outer surface. It was originally thrown 
aside by a miner as a worthless rock, all covered with mud and 
dirt, but its unusual weight induced him afterwards to examine it. 
The specimen is worth $4000. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... The recognition of a principle involves the responsibility 
of living up to it.—Bovee. 
.... Great towns are but # large sort of prison to the soul, like 
cages to birds or pounds to beasts.—Charron. 
. Deliberate with caution, but act with decision ; and yield 
with graciousness, or oppose with firmness.— Colton. 
.. When there is love in the heart, there are rainbows in the 
eyes, which cover every black cloud with gorgeous hues.— Beecher. 
.++. To know exactly how much mischief may be ventured 
upon with impunity, is knowledge sufficient for a Little great man. 


.... The use we make of our fortune determines its sufficien- 
cy. A little is enough if used wisely, and too much if expended 
foolishly.—Bovee. 

.... Nothing is so beneficial to a young author as the advice 
of a man whose judgment stands constitutionally at the freezing- 
point.—Douglas Jerrold. 

.... Many who find the day too long, think life too short ; but 
short as life is, some tind it long enough to outlive their charac- 
ters, their constitutions, and their estates. —C 

.... The more we practise virtue the dearer it becomes, as two 
friends love each other the more, the more they know each other. 
—Madame Cottin. 

.... Let the day have a blessed baptism by giving your first 
waking thoughts into the bosom of God. The first hour of the 
morning is the rudder of the day.— Beecher. 

.... Logic is a large drawer, containing some useful instru- 
ments, and many more that are superfluous. A wise man will 
look into it for two purposes, to avail himself of those instruments 
that are really useful, and to admire the ingenuity with which 
those that are not so are assorted and arranged.—Zacon. 


.... The original desire, as it may exist in the bosom of an- 
gels, as it was implanted in Adam, and as it may attend us here- 
after in a high and holy world, is the desire of excellence, of vir- 
tue, of the cultivation of our powers, of making as much of our- 
selves, and of doing as much in the sphere where we are placed, 
as possible.—Albert Barnes. 


Soker’s Budget. 


The gentleman is known at once by his walk, the lady by her 
carriage. 

Why are hoops like an obstinate man? Because they often 
stand out about trifles. 

Why had a man better lose his arm thana leg? Because losing 
his leg, he loses something “ to boot.” 

A man of talent will purchase the admiration of a hundred 
while genius is getting a bill changed for circulation. 

How many soft-boiled eggs could the giant Goliath eat upon an 
empty stomach? One; after which his stomah is not empty. 

“I liked your dessert better than your dinner, yesterday.” 
“ What dessert?” asked Plato. “ Your conversation,” replied 


his guest. 

“The ministry have thrown me overboard,” said. a disappoint- 
ed politician, “but I have strength enough to swim to the other 
side !” 


An old gent who resides in the suburbs never has green peas for 
dinner without remembering the poor—he sends the pods to the 
orphan asylum. 


A critic was never better criticised than when Goldsmith said 
of Lord Kames’s “‘ Elements of Criticism,” “ It is easier to write 
that book than to read it.” 


An eminent spirit merchant in Dublin announces, in an Irish 
paper, that he has still a small quantity of the whiskey on hand 
which was drunk by George LV., when in Dublin. 


Ata ry | window in Drury Lane there appears the following 
notice—‘* Wanted two apprentices, who will be treated as one of 
the family.” May their appetites be small ! 

When the Quakers first invented coats without buttons, what 
was the ditterence between a sycamore and a Quaker! One was 
buttonwood and the other a button wouldn’t. 


A noted physician says that one of the best things to appease 
hunger is an opium pill. We wonder if the docto? ever wied a 
beef-steak flanked with several dishes of “‘ mashed taters.” We 
doubt it. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of un- 
equalled pot Ae popularity, has b a “hb hold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

> It ia just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

7 It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal 

7 1t is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

(> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years edito- 
rin! experience in Boston. 

(C7 1t contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

iy lt numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(> Ite tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

0 It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

>> Its suggestive provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of hanswlodee. 

(~ Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

{> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, Ome year. 00 
10 neces 15 00 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tur or ove Union, and one copy of Picro- 
RIAL, to one address, for #3 50 a year. ‘ 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the pene his own address at the 
lowest club rates. ([™ — copies sent when desired. 
OY 


Published every M. M. BALLOU, 


No, 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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EARLY STRUGGLES.—THE YOUNG AUTHOR. 
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